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BeTWEEN THE SCENES. 
I. 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO NOEL VANSTONE. 
“St. Crux, September 4th, 1847. 

“My dear Noel,—Here are two plain ques- 
tions at starting. In the name of all that is 
mysterious, what are you hiding for? And why 
is everything relating to your marriage kept an 
impenetrable secret from your oldest friends ? 

“T have been to Aldborough to try if 1 could 
trace you from that place; and have come back 
as wise as I went. I have applied to your law- 
yer in London; and have been told in reply, that 
you have forbidden him to disclose the place of 
your retreat to any one, without first receiving 
your permission to do so. All I could prevail on 
him to say was that he would forward any letter 
which might be sent to his care. I write accord- 
ingly—and, mind this, I expect an answer. 

“You may ask, in your ill-tempered way, what 
business I have to meddle with affairs of yours, 
which it is your pleasure to keep private? My 
dear Noel, there is a serious reason for our open- 
ing communications with you from this house. 
You don’t know what events have taken place at 
St. Crux, since you ran away to get married; and 
though I detest writing letters, I must lose an 
hour’s shooting to-day in trying to enlighten you. 

“On the twenty-third of last month, the ad- 
miral and I were disturbed over our wine after 
dinner, by the announcement: that a visitor had 
unexpectedly arrived at St. Crux. Who do you 
think the visitor was? Mrs. Lecount ! 

**My uncle, with that old-fashioned bachelor 
gallantry of his, which pays equal respect to all 
wearers of petticoats, left the table directly to 
welcome Mrs. Lecount. While I was debating 
whether I should follow him or not, my medita- 
tions were suddenly brought to anend, bya loud 
call from the admiral. I ran into the morning- 
room—and there was your unfortunate house- 
keeper, on the sofa, with all the women-servants 
about her, more dead than alive. She had 
travelled from England to Zurich, and from 
Zurich back again to England, without stopping ; 
and she looked, seriously and literally, at death’s 
door. I immediately agreed with my uncle, that 





the first thing to be done was to send for medical 
help. We despatched a groom on the spot; and 
at Mrs. Lecount’s own request, sent all the 
servants, in a body, out of the room. 

“As soon as we were alone, Mrs. Lecount 
surprised us by a singular question. She asked 
if you had received a letter which she had 
addressed to you, before leaving England, at this 
house. When we told her that the letter had 
been forwarded, under cover to your friend Mr. 
Bygrave, by your own particular request, she 
turned as pale as ashes ; and when we added that 
you had leit us in company with this same Mr. 
Bygrave, she clasped her hands and stared at us 
as if she had taken leave of her senses. Her 
next question was, ‘Where is Mr. Noel now” 
We could only give her one reply—Mr. Noel had 
not informed us. She looked perfectly thunder- 
struck at that answer. ‘He has gone to his 
ruin!’ she said. ‘He has gone away in com- 
pany with the greatest villain in England. I 
must find him! I tell you I must find Mr, 
Noel! If I don’t find him at once it will be too 
late. He will be married!’ she burst out quite 
frantically—‘ on my honour and my oath he will 
be married!’ The admiral, incautiously per- 
haps, but with the best intentions, told her you 
were married already. She gave a scream that 
made the windows ring again, and dropped back 
on the sofa in a fainting-fit. The doctor came 
in the nick of time, and soon brought her to. 
But she was taken ill the same night—she has 
grown worse and worse ever since—and the last 
medical report is, that the fever from which 
she has been suffering is in a fair way to settle 
on her brain. 

“ Now, my dear Noel, neither my uncle nor I 
have any wish to intrude ourselves on your con- 
fidence. We are naturally astonished at the ex- 
traordinary mystery which hangs over you and 
your marriage; and we cannot be blind to the 
fact that your housekeeper has apparently some 
strong reason of her own for viewing Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone with an enmity and distrust, which we 
are quite ready to believe that lady has done no- 
thing to deserve. Whatever strange misunder- 
standing there may have been in your household, 
is your business (if you choose to keep it to 
yourself), and not ours. All we have any right to 
do, is to tell you what the doctor says. His 
patient has been delirious; he declines to answer 
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for her life if she gocs on as she is going on 
now; and he thinks—finding that she is per- 
petually talking of her master—that your pre- 
sence would be useful in quieting cher, if you 
could come here at.once, andexert yourinfluence 
before it is too late. 

“ What do you say? Will you emerge from 
the darkness that surrounds you, and come to St. 
Crux? 
servant, I could understand your hesitating to 
leave the delights of your honeymoon for any 
such object as is here proposed to you. But, my 
dear fellow, Mrs. Lecount is not an ordinary ser- 
vant. You are under obligations to her fidelity 
and attachment, in your father’s time, as well as 
in your own ; and if you caz quiet the anxieties 
which seem to be driving this unfortunate woman 
mad, I really think you ought to come here and do 
so. Your leaving Mrs. Noel Vanstone is of course 
out of the question. There is no necessity for any 
such hard-hearted proceeding. The admiral 
desires me to remind you that he is your oldest 
friend living, and that his house is at your wife’s 
disposal, as it has always been at yours. In 
this great rambling place she need dread no near 
association with the sick-room ; and, with all my 
uncle’s oddities, I am sure she will not think the 
offer of his friendship an offer to be despised. 

“ Have I told you already that I went to Ald- 
borough to try and find a clue to your where- 
abouts? I can’t be at the trouble of looking 
back to see; so, if I have told you, I tell you 
again. The truth is, I made an acquaintance at 
Aldborough of whom you know something—at 
least, by report. 

“ After applying vainly at Sea View, I went to 
the hotel to inquire about you. The landlady 
could give me no information; but the moment 
I mentioned your name, she asked if I was re- 
lated to you—and when I told her I was your 
cousin, she said there was a young lady then at 
the hotel, whose name was Vanstone also; who 
was in great distress about a missing relative ; 
and who might prove of some use to me—or I to 
her—if we knew of each other’s errand at Ald- 
borough. I had not the least idea who she was; 
but I sent in my card at a venture; and, in five 
minutes afterwards, I found myself in the pre- 
sence of one of the most charming women these 
eyes ever looked on. 

“ Our first words of explanation informed me 
that my family name was known to her by repute. 
Who do you think she was ? The eldest daughter 
of my uncle and yours—Andrew Vanstone. I 
had often heard my poor mother, in past years, 
speak of her brother Andrew; and I knew of 
that sad story at Combe-Raven. But our families, 
as you are aware, had always been estranged ; 
and I had never seen my charming cousin before. 
She has the dark eyes and hair, and the gentle 
retiring manners that I always admire in a wo- 
man. I don’t want to renew our old disagree- 
ment about your father’s conduct to those two 
sisters, or to deny that his brother Andrew may 


have behaved badly to hin—I am willing to admit 


If this was the case of an erdimary. 





that the high moral position he took in the matter, 
is quite unassailable by such a miserable sinner 


as I am—and I will not dispute that my own | 


(Conducted by 


spendthrift habits ineapacitate me from offering || 
any opinion on the eonduet ef other people’s | 


pecuniary affairs. 
and drawbacks, I can tell you one thing, Noel. 


But, with all these allowances | 


If you ever see the elder Miss Vanstone, I ven- ! 
ture to prophesy that, for the first time in your | 
life, you will doubt the propriety of following || 


your father’s example. 


* She told me her little story, poor thing, most ! 


simply and unaffectedly. 


She is now occupying || 


her second situation as -a governess—and, as || 
usual, I, who know everybody, know the family, | 


They are friends of my uncle’s, whom he has lost | 


sight of, latterly—the Tyrrels of Portland-place 
—and they treat Miss Vanstone with as much 
kindness and consideration as if she was a member 
of the family. 


One of their old servants accom. | 


panied her to Aldborough; her object in travel- \ 


ling to that place being what the landlady of the 
hotel had stated it to be. 


The family reverses | 


have, it seems, had a serious effect on Miss Van- | 


stone’s younger sister, who has left her friends, 


and who has been missing from home for some | 


time. She had been last heard of at Aldborough; 


and her elder sister, on her return from the Con- | 
tinent with the Tyrrels, had instantly set out to || 


make inquiries at that place. 
“This was all Miss Vanstone told me. She asked 


whether you had seen anything of her sister, or || 


whether Mrs. Lecount knew anything of her sister 
—I suppose because she was aware you had been 


at Aldborough. Of course I could tell hernothing, | | 
She entered into no details on the subject, andI || 


could not presume to ask her for any. All I did 
was to set to work with might and main to assist 
her inquiries. 


The attempt was an utter failure - | 


—nobody could give us any information. We 


tried personal description, of course ; and, strange 


to say, the only young lady formerly staying at || 
Aldborough, who answered the description, was, | 


of all the people in the world, the lady you have 
married! If she had not had an uncle and aunt 
(both of whom have left the place), I should have 
begun to suspect that you had married your 
cousin without knowing it! Is this the clue to 
the mystery? Don’t be angry; I must have my 


little joke, and I can’t help writing as carelessly _ 


as I talk. The end of it was, our inquiries were 
all baffled, and I travelled back with Miss Van- 
stone and her attendant, as far as our station 
here. I think I shall call on the Tyrrels, whenI 
am next in London. I have certainly treated 
that family with the most inexcusable neglect. 
“Here I am at the end of my third sheet of 
note-paper! I don’t often take the penin hand; 
but when I do, you will agree with me, that I 


am in no hurry to lay it aside again. Treat the | 
rest of my letter as you like—but consider what 


I have told you about Mrs. Lecount; and re- 
member that time is of consequence. 
“Ever yours, 











“Grorce Bartram.” | | 
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II. 
FROM NORAH VANSTONE TO MISS GARTH. 
“ Portland Place. 

“My dear Miss Garth,—More sorrow, more 
disappointment! I have just returned from 
Aldborough, without making any discovery. 
Magdalen is still lost to us. 

“T cannot attribute this new overthrow of my 
hopes to any want of perseverance or penetration 
in making the necessary inquiries. My imex- 
perience in such matters was most kindly and 
unexpectedly assisted by Mr. George Bartram. 
By a strange coincidence, he happened to be at 
Aldborough, inquiring after Mr. Noel Vanstone, 
at the very time when 1 was there inquiring after 
Magdalen. He sent in his card; and knowing, 
when I looked at the name, that he was my 
cousin—if I may call him so—I thought there 
would be no impropriety in my seeing him, and 
asking his advice. I abstained from entering 
into particulars, for Magdalen’s sake; and I 
made no allusion to that letter of Mrs. Lecount’s 
which you answered for me. I only told him 
Magdalen was missing, and had been last heard 
of at Aldborough. The kindness which he 
showed in devoting himself to my assistance, 
exceeds all description. He treated me, in my 
forlorn situation, with a delicacy and respect, 
which I shall remember gratefully, long after he 
has himself perhaps forgotten our meeting alto- 
gether. He is quite young—not more than 
thirty, I should think. In face and figure, he 
reminded me alittle of the portrait of my father 
at Combe-Raven—I mean the portrait in the 
dining-room, of my father when he was a young 
man. 

“Useless as our inquiries were, there is one 
result of them which has left a very strange and 
shocking impression on my mind, 

“Tt appears that Mr. Noel Vanstone has 
lately married, under mysterious circumstances, 
a young lady whom he met with at Aldborough, 
named Bygrave. He has gone away with his 
wife, telling nobody but his lawyer where he has 
gone to. This I heard from Mr. George Bartram, 
who was endeavouring to trace him, for the pur- 
pose of communicating the news of his house- 
keeper’s serious illness—the housekeeper being 
the same Mrs. Lecount whose letter you answered. 
So far, you may say, there is nothing which need 
particularly interest either of us. But I think 
you will be as much surprised as I was, when I 
tell you that the description given by the people 
at Aldborough of Miss Bygrave’s appearance, is 
most startlingly and unaccountably like the 
description of Magdalen’s appearance. ‘This 
discovery, taken in connexion with all the cir- 
cumstances we know of, has had an effect on my 
mind, which I cannot describe to you—which I 
dare not realise to myself. Pray come and see 
me! I have never felt so wretched about Mag- 
dalen as I feel now. Suspense must have weak- 
ened my nerves in some strange way. I feel 
superstitious about the slightest things. This 
accidental resemblance of a total stranger to 








Magdalen, fills me, every now and then, with the 
most horrible misgivings—merely because Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s name happens to be mixed up 
with it. Once more, pray come to me—I have 
so much to say to you that I cannot, and dare 
not, say in writing. 
“ Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
“ Noran.” 
rr. 
FROM MR. JOHN LOSCOMBE (SOLICITOR) TO 
GEORGE BARTRAM, ESQ. 
* Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
“September 6th, 1847, 

“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note, enclosing a letter addressed to my 
client, Mr. Noel Vanstone, and requesting that 
I will forward the same to Mr. Vanstone’s present 
address. 

“Since I last had the pleasure of communi- 
cating with you on this subject, my position to- 
wards my client is entirely altered. Three days 
ago, I received a letter from him which stated his 
intention of changing his place of residence on 
the next day then ensuing, but which left me 
entirely in ignorance on the subject of the 
locality to which it was his intention to remove. 
I have not heard from him since ; and, as he had 
previously drawn on me for a larger sum of 
money than usual, there would be no present 
necessity for his writing to me again—assuming 
that it is his wish to keep his place of residence 
concealed from every one, myself included. 

“ Under these circumstances, I think it right 
to return you your letter, with the assurance 
that I will let you know, if I happen to be again 
placed in a position to forward it to its destina- 
tion. ‘ 

“Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun LoscomBe.” 


IV. 
FKOM NORAH VANSTONE TO MISS GARTE. 
“ Portland Place. 

“My dear Miss Garth,—Forget the letter I 
wrote to you yesterday, and all the gloomy fore- 
bodings that it contains. This morning’s post 
has brought new life to me. I have just received 
a letter, addressed to me at your house, and for- 
warded here, in your absence from home yester- 
day, by your sister. Can you guess who the 
writer is P—Magdalen! 

“The letter is very short; it seems to have 
been written ina hurry. She says she has been 
dreaming of me for some nights past, and the 
dreams have made her fear that her long silence 
has caused me more distress, on her account, 
than she is worth. She writes therefore to 
assure me that she is safe and well—that she 
hopes to see me before long—and that she has 
something to tell me, when we meet, which will 
try my sisterly love for her as nothing has tried 
it yet. ‘The letter is not dated; but the post- 
mark is “ Allonby,” which I have found, on re- 
ferring to the Gazetteer, to be a little sea-side 
place in Cumberland. There is no hope of my 
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being able to write back—for Magdalen expressly 
says that she is on the eve of departure from her 
present residence, and that she is not at liberty 
to say where she is going to next, or to leave 
iustructions for forwarding any letters after her. 

“Tn happier times, I should have thought this 
letter very far from being a satisfactory one— 
and I should have been seriously alarmed by 
that allusion to a future confidence on her part 
which will try my love for her as nothing has 
tried it yet. But, after all the suspense I have 
suffered, the happiness of seeing her handwriting 
’ again seems to fill my heart, and to keep all other 
feelings out of it. I don’t send you her letter, 
because I know you are coming to me soon, and I 
want to have the pleasure of seeing you read it. 

* Ever affectionately yours, 
* Norau. 

“ P.S.—Mr. George Bartram called on Mrs. 
Tyrrel to-day. He insisted on being introduced 
to the children. When he was gone, Mrs. 
Tyrrel laughed in her good-humoured way, and 
said that his anxiety to see the children looked, 
to her mind, very much like an anxiety to see me. 
You may imagine how my spirits are improved, 
when 1 can occupy my pen in writing such non- 
sense as this !” 


¥. 
FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT, 
GENERAL AGENT, LONDON. 
“ St. Crux, October 23rd, 1847. 


* Dear Sir,—I have been long in thanking you 
for the kind letter which promises me your as- 
sistance, in friendly remembrance of the com- 
mercial relations formerly existing between my 
brother and yourself. The truth is, [ have over- 
tasked my strength on my recovery from a long 
and dangerous illness ; and for the last ten days 
I have been suffering under a relapse. I am now 
better again, and able to enter on the business 
which you so kindly offer to undertake for me. 

“The person whose present place of abode it 
is of the utmost importance to me to discover, is 
Mr. Noel Vanstone. I have lived, for many 
years past, in this gentleman’s service as house- 
keeper ; and not having received my formal dis- 
missal, I consider myself in his service still. 
During my absence on the Continent, he was 
privately married at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on 
the eighteenthof August last. He left Aldborough 
the same day; taking his wife with him to some 
place of retreat which was kept a secret from 
everybody, except his lawyer, Mr. Loscombe, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. After a short time he again re- 
moved, on the 4th of September, without in- 
forming Mr. Loscombe, on this occasion, of his 
new place of abode. From that date to this, 
the lawyer has remained (or has pretended to 
remain) in total ignorance of where he now is. 
Application has been made to Mr. Loscombe, 
under the circumstances, to mention what that 
former place of residence was, of which Mr. 
Vanstone is known to have informed him. 


Mr. Loscombe has declined acceding to this re- 





quest, for want of formal permission to disclose 
his client’s proceedings after leaving Aldborough. 
1 have all these latter particulars from Mr. Los- 
combe’s correspondent—the nephew of the gen- 
tleman who owns this house, and whose charity 
has given me an asylum, during the heavy afilic- 
tion of my sickness, under his own roof. 

“T believe the reasons which have induced 
Mr. Noel Vanstone to keep himself and his wife 
in hiding, are reasons which relate entirely to 
myself. In the first place, he is aware that the 
circumstances under which he has married, are 
such as to give me the right of regarding him 
with a just indignation. In the second place, he 
knows that my faithful services, rendered 
through a period of twenty years, to his father 
and to himself, forbid him, in common decency, 
to cast me out helpless on the world, without a 
provision for the end of my life. He is the 
meanest of living men, and his wife is the vilest 
of living women. As long as he can avoid ful- 
filling his obligations to me, he will; and his 
wife’s encouragement may be trusted to fortify 
him in his ingratitude. 

“My object in determining to find him out, is 
briefly this. His marriage has exposed him to 
consequences whichamanof ten times his courage 
could not face without shrinking. Of those con- 
sequences he knows nothing. His wife knows, 
and keeps him in ignorance. I know, and can 
enlighten him. His security from the danger 
that threatens him, is in my hands alonc; 
and he shall pay the price of his rescue, to the 
last farthing of the debt that justice claims for 
me as my due—no more and no less. 

* T have now laid my mind before you, as you 
told me, without reserve. You know why I want 
to find this man, and what I mean to do when I 
find him. I leave it to your sympathy for me, to 
answer the serious question that remains: How 
is the discovery to be made? [If a first trace 
of them can be found, after their departure from 
Aldborough, I believe careful inquiry will suffice 
for the rest. The personal appearance of the 
wife, and the extraordinary contrast between her 
husband and herself, is certain to be remarked, 
and remembered, by every stranger who sces 
them. 

“When you favour me with your answer, 
please address it to ‘ Care of Admiral Bartrau, 
St. Crux-in-the-Marsh, near Osscry, Essex.’ 

* Your much obliged, 
“ VirGinie LEecount.” 


, VI. 
FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS. LECOUNT. 
* Dark’s Buildings, Kingsland, 
October 25th, 1847. 
“ Private and Confidential. 

“ Dear Madam,—I hasten to reply to your 
favour of Saturday’s date. Circumstances have 
enabled me to forward your interests, by’ con- 
sulting a friend of mine, possessing great expe- 
rience in the management of private inquiries of 
all sorts. I have placed your case before him 
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(without mentioning names); and I am happy 
to inform you that my views and his views of the 
proper course to take, agree in every par- 
ticular. 

“Both myself and friend, then, are of opinion 
that little or nothing can be done towards tracing 
the parties you mention, until the place of their 
temporary residence, after they left Aldborough, 
has been discovered first. If this can be done, 
the sooner it is done the better. Judging from 
yout letter, some weeks must have passed since 
the lawyer received his information that they had 
shifted their quarters. As they are both remark- 
able-looking people, the strangers who may have 
assisted them on their travels have probably not 
forgotten them yet. Nevertheless, expedition is 
desirable. 

“The question for you to consider is, whether 
they may not possibly have communicated the 
address of which we stand in need, to some other 
person besides the lawyer. The husband may 
have written to members of his family, or the 
wife may have written to members of her family. 
Both myself and friend are of opinion that the lat- 
ter chance is the likeliest of thetwo. Ifyou have 
any means of access in the direction of the wife’s 
family, we strongly recommend you to make use 
of them. If not, please supply us with the 


names of any of her near relations or intimate 
female friends whom you know, and we will 
endeavour to get access for you. 


“fn any case, we request you will at once 
favour us with the most exact personal descrip- 
tion that can be written of both the parties. We 
may require your assistance, in this important 
particular, at five minutes’ notice. Favour us, 
therefore, with the description by return of post. 
In the mean time, we will endeavour to ascertain, 
on our side, whether any information is to be 
privately obtained at Mr. Loscombe’s office. 
The lawyer himself is probably altogether beyond 
our reach. But if any one of his clerks can be 
advantageously treated with, on such terms as 
may not overtax your pecuniary resources, accept 
my assurance that the opportunity shall be made 
the most of, by, 

* Dear Madam, 
“Your faithful servant, 
* ALFRED DE BLERIOT.’ 


> 


vit. 
FROM MR. PENDRIL TO NORAH VANSTONE. 
“ Searle-street, October 27th, 1847. 

“My dear Miss Vanstone,—A lady, named 
Leeount (formerly attached to Mr. Noel Van- 
stone’s service, in the capacity of housekeeper), 
has called at my office this morning, and has 
asked me to furnish her with your address. I 
have begged her to excuse my immediate com- 
pliance with her request, and to favour me with 
a call to-morrow morning, when I shall be pre- 
pared to meet her with a definite answer. 

“My hesitation in this matter does not pro- 
ceed from any distrust of Mrs. Lecount person- 





ally—for I know nothing whatever to her preju- 
dice. But in making her request to me, she 
stated that the object of the desired interview 
was to speak to you privately on the subject of 
your sister. Forgive me for acknowledging that 
I determined to withhold the address, as soon as 
I heard this. You will make allowances for your 
old friend and your sincere well-wisher? You 
will not take it amiss, if I express my strong dis- 
approval of your allowing yourself, on any pre- 
tence whatever, to be mixed up for the future 
with your sister’s proceedings. 

“| will not distress you by sayittg more than 
this. But I feel too deep an interest in your 
welfare, and too sincere an admiration of the 
patience with which you have borne all your 
trials, to say less. 

“If I cannot prevail on you to follow my 
advice, you have only to say so, and Mrs. Le- 
count shall have your address to-morrow. In 
this case (which I cannot contemplate without 
the greatest unwillingness), let me at least recom- 
mend you to stipulate that Miss Garth should 
be present at the interview. In any matter with 
which your sister is concerned, you may want 
an old friend’s advice and an old friend’s protec- 
tion against your own generous impulses. If I 
could have helped you in this way, 1 would—but 
Mrs, Lecount gave me indirectly to understand 
that the subject to be discussed was of too deli- 
cate a nature to permit of my presence. What- 
ever this objection may be really worth, it cannot 
apply to Miss Garth, who has brought you both 
up from childhood. I say again, therefore, if 
you see Mrs. Lecount, see her in Miss Garth’s 
company. 

“ Always most truly yours, 
* WiLL1AM PENDRIL.” 


VIII. 
FROM NORAH VANSTONE TO MR. PENDRIL. 
“ Portland-place, Wednesday. 

“Dear Mr. Pendril,—Pray don’t think I am 
ungrateful for your kindness. Indeed, indeed I 
am not! But I must see Mrs. Lecount. You 
were not aware, when you wrote to me, that I 
had received a few lines from Magdalen—not 
telling me where she is, but holding out the hope 
of our meeting before long. Perhaps Mrs. Le- 
count may have something to say to me, on this 
very subject? Even if it should not be so, my 
sister—do what she may—is still my sister. I 
can’t desert her; 1 can’t turn my back on any 
one who comes to me in her name. You know, 
dear Mr. Pendril, I have always been obstinate 
on this subject ; and you have always borne with 
me. Let me owe another obligation to you which 
I can never return—and bear with me still! 

“Need I say that I willingly accept that part 
of your advice which refers to Miss Garth? I 
have already written to beg that she will come 
here at four, to-morrow afternoon. When you 
see Mrs. Lecount, please inform her that Miss 
Garth will be with me, and that she will find us 
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both ready to receive her here to-morrow, at four 
o’clock. 
“ Gratefully yours, 
* NoraH VANSTONE.” 


Ix. 

FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS. LECOUNT. 

“ Dark’s Buildings, October 28th. 
* Private. 

* Dear Madam,—One of Mr. Loscombe’s clerks 
has proved amenable to a small pecuniary con- 
sideration, and has mentioned a circumstance 
which it may be of some importance to you to 
know. 

“ Nearly a month since, accident gave the 
clerk in question an opportunity of looking into 
one of the documents on his master’s table, 
which had attracted his attention from a slight 
peculiarity in the form and colour of the paper. 
He had only time, during Mr. Loscombe’s mo- 
mentary absence, to satisfy his curiosity by look- 
ing at the beginning of the document, and at the 
end. At the beginning, he saw the customary 
form used in making a will. At the end, he 
discovered the signature of Mr. Noel Vanstone; 
with the names of two witnesses underneath, 
and the date (of which he is quite certain)— 
the thirtieth of September last, 

Before the clerk had time to make any further 
investigations, his master returned, sorted the 
papers on the table, and carefully locked up the 
will, in the strong-box devoted to the custody of 
Mr. Noel Vanstone’s documents. It has been 
ascertained that, at the close of September, Mr. 
Loscombe was absent from the office. If he was 
then employed in superintending the execution 
of his client’s will—which is quite possible—it 
follows clearly that he was in the secret of Mr. 
Vanstone’s address, after the removal of the 4th 

of September; and if you can do nothing on your 
' side, it may be desirable to have the lawyer 
watched on ours. In any case, it is certainly as- 
certained that Mr. Noel Vanstone has made his 
will, since his marriage. I leave you to draw 
your own conclusions from that fact, and remain, 
in the hope of hearing from you shortly, 

* Your faithful servant, 
* AtrRED Dr Brerior.” 


x. 
FROM MISS GARTH TO MR. PENDRIL. 
* Portland Place, October 28th. 

“My dear Sir,—Mrs. Lecount has just left 
us. If it was not too late to wish, I should 
wish from the bottom of my heart, that Norah 
amen your advice, and had refused to see 

er. 

*T write in such distress of mind, that I can- 
not hope to give you a clear and complete ac- 
count of the interview. I can only teil you 
briefly what Mrs. Lecount has done, and what 
our situation now is. The rest must be left until 
I am more composed, and until I can speak to 
you personally. 


‘| in her absence. 





* You will remember my informing you of the 
letter which Mrs. Lecount addressed to Norah 
from Aldborough, and which I answered for her 
When Mrs. Lecount made her 
appearance to-day, her first words announced to 
us that she had come to renew the subject. As 
well as I can remember it, this is what she said, 
addressing herself to Norah : 

“* T wrote to youon the subject of your sister, 
Miss Vanstone, some little time since ; and Miss 
Garth was so good as to answer the letter. What 
I feared at that time has come true. Your sister 
has defied all my efforts to check her; she has 
disappeared in company with my master, Mr, 
Noel Vanstone; and she is now in a position of 
danger, which may lead to her disgrace and ruin 
at a moment’s notice. It is my interest to re- 
cover my master ; it is your interest to save your 
sister. Tell me—for time is precious—have you 
any news of her.’ 

* Norah answered, as well as her terror and 
distress would allow her, ‘I have had a letter, but 
there was no address on it.’ | 

“ Mrs. Lecount asked, ‘ Was there no post- 
mark on the envelope ?” 

“ Norah said—‘ Yes; Allonby.’ 

* Allonby is better than nothing,’ said Mrs, 
Lecount. ‘ Allonby may help you to trace her, 
Where is Allonby ? 


“ Norah told her. It all passed in a minute. 


I had been too much confused and startled to in- 


terfere before ; but I composed myself sufficiently 
to interfere now. 

* You have entered into no particulars,’ I 
said. ‘ You have only frightened us—you have 
told us nothing.’ 

“ © You shall hear the particulars, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Lecount; ‘and you and Miss Vanstone 
shall judge for yourselves, if I have frightened 
you without a cause.’ 

“ Upon this, she entered at once upon a long 
narrative, which I cannot—I might almost say, 
which I dare not—repeat. You will understand 
the horror we both felt, when I tell you the end. 
If Mrs. Lecount’s statement is to be relied 
on, Magdalen has carried her mad resolution 
of recovering her father’s fortune to the 
last and most desperate extremity—she has 


‘| married Michael Vanstone’s son, under a false 
| name. 


Her husband is at this moment still per- 
suaded that her maiden name was Bygrave, and 


‘| that she is really the niece of a scoundrel who 


assisted her imposture, and whom I recognise by 
the description of him to have been Captain 
Wragge. 

“J spare you Mrs. Lecount’s cool avowal, 
when she rose to ieave us, of her own mercenary 
motives in wishing to discover her master and to 
enlighten him. I spare youthe hints shedropped | 
of Magdalen’s purpose in contracting this in- 
famous marriage, The one aim and object of 
my letter is, to implore you to assist me in 
quieting Norah’s anguish of mind. The shock 
she has received at hearing this news of her 
sister, is not the worst result of what has hap- 
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pened. She has persuaded herself that the 
answers she innocently gave in her distress, to 
Mrs. Lecount’s questions on the subject of the 
letter—the answers wrung from her under the 
sudden pressure of confusion and alarm—may be 
used to Magdalen’s prejudice by the woman who 
| purposely startled her into giving the informa- 
tion. I can only prevent her from taking some 
desperate step on her side—some step by which 
she may forfeit the friendship and protection of 
the excellent people with whom she is now living 
—by reminding her that if Mrs. Lecount traces 
her master by means of the postmark on the 
letter, we may trace Magdalen at the same time, 
and by the same means. Whatever objection 
you may personally feel to renewing the efforts 
for the rescue of this miserable girl, which failed 
so lamentably at York, I entreat you, for Norah’s 
sake, to take the same steps now which we took 
then. Send me the only assurance which will 
quiet her—the assurance, under your own hand, 
that the search on our side has begun. If you 





will do this, you may trust me when the time 
comes, to stand between these two sisters, and 
to defend Norah’s peace, character, and future 
prosperity, at any price. 
“ Most sincerely yours, 
* Harriet GartH.” 


xI. 
FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT. 
“ October 28th. 

“Dear Sir,—I have found the trace you 
wanted. Mrs. Noel Vanstone has written to 
her sister. The letter contains no address; but 
the postmark is Allonby, in Cumberland. From 
| Allonby, therefore, the inquiries must begin. 
You have already in your possession the personal 
description of both husband and wife. I urgently 
recommend you not to lose one unnecessary mo- 
ment. If it is possible to send to Cumberland 
| immediately on receipt of this letter, I beg you 
will do so. 

“I have another word to say before I close my 
| note —a word about the discovery in Mr. 
Loscombe’s office. 

“Tt is no surprise to me to hear that Mr. Noel 
Vanstone has made his will since his marriage ; 
and I am at no loss to guess in whose favour the 
will is made. If I succeed in finding my master 
—let that person get the money, if that person 
can! <A course to follow in this matter has 
presented itself to my mind, since I received 
your letter—but my ignorance of details of 
business and intricacies of law, leaves me still 
uncertain whether my idea is capable of ready and 
certain execution. I will call at your office to- 
morrow at two o’clock, for the purpose of consult- 
ing you on the subject. It is of great impor- 
tance, when I next see Mr. Noel Vanstone, that he 
should find me thoroughly prepared beforehand 
in this matter of the will. 

“ Your much obliged servant, 
“Vireinie Lecount.” 








xu. 
FROM MR. PENDRIL TO MISS GARTH. 

“ Searle-street, October 29th, 
“Dear Miss Garth,—I have only a moment to 
assure you of the sorrow with which I have read 
your letter. The circumstances under which you 
urge your request, and the reasons you give for 
making it, are suflicient to silence any objection 
I might otherwise feel to the course you propose. 
A trustworthy person, whom I have myself in- 
structed, will start for Allonby to-day; and as 
soon as I receive any news from him, you shall 
hear of it by special messenger. Tell Miss Van- 
stone this, and pray add the sincere expression 

of my sympathy and regard. 
Faithfully yours, 
“ Witi1am PEnpRIL.” 


XII. 
FROM MR. DE BLERIOT TO MRS. LECOUNT. 
“* Dark’s Buildings, November Ist. 

“Dear Madam,—I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that the discovery has been made, 
with far less trouble than I had anticipated. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Noel Vanstone have been 
traced across the Solway Firth, to Dumfries ; 
and thence to a cottage, a few miles from the 
town, on the banks of the Nith. The exact 
address is, Baliol Cottage, near Dumfries. 

“This information, though easily hunted up, 
has nevertheless been obtained, under rather 
singular circumstances. 

“Before leaving Allonby, the persons in my 
employ discovered, to their surprise, that a 
stranger was in the place pursuing the same in- 
quiry as themselves. In the absence of any 
instructions preparing them for such an occur- 
rence as this, they took their own view of the 
circumstance. Considering the man as an in- 
truder on their business, whose success might 
deprive them of the credit and reward of making 
the discovery, they took advantage of their 
superiority in numbers, and of their being first in 
the field, and carefully misled the stranger before 
they ventured any further with their own inves- 
tigations. I am in possession of the details of 
their proceedings—with which I need not trouble 
you. The end is, that this person, whoever he 
may be, was cleverly turned back southward, on 
a false scent, before the men in my employment 
crossed the Firth. 

‘I mention the circumstance, as you may be 
better able than I am to find a clue to it, and as 
it may possibly be of a nature to induce you to 
hasten your journey. 

“ Your faithful servant, 
* AtrrED De Buerior,” 


XIV. 
FROM MRS. LECOUNT TO MR. DE BLERIOT, 
“ November Ist. 

* Dear Sir,—One line to say that your letter 
has just reached me at my lodging in London. 
I think I know who sent the strange man to in- 
quire at Allonby. It matters little. Before he 
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finds out his mistake, I shall be at Dumfries. 
My luggage is packed—and I start for the North 
by the next train. 
** Your deeply obliged, 
“ Vireinie Lecount.” 
LITTLE OLD MEN. 

Error and I may be twin brothers ; but still 
I cannot help fancying that the age in which we 
live exhibits a sensible decline in the average 
number of Little Old Men, walking and talking 
in their appointed time and their allotted section 
of infinite space. 

You, I, all the world, must remember how 
plentiful little old men used, or, at least, seemed 
to be when we were young. Almost all of us 
must have had little old grandfathers, little old 
uncles, and especially little old godfathers, who 
were in the pleasant habit of presenting us with 
guineas on our birthday, or pot-bellied silver 
watches, and of treating us to the play at 
Covent Garden Theatre. “No play for you to- 
night ;” that was a dire threat indeed in the 





golden age of the Rejected Addresses, when we, | you? 


perchance, imperilled our prospect of dramatic 
entertainment by thrusting our little sister’s doll 
between the bars and melting off half her nose. 
It appears to me that the children of the present 
age, when they go to the play at all, take their 
parents and guardians instead of being taken; 
and as for little old godfathers and their birth- 
day presents, it is in the first place patent that 
the sponsor, as a philanthropist, is all but extinct, 
that when you meet your godfather he usually 
crosses to the other side of the street to avert 
the possibility of being compelled to ask you to 
dinner, and that the only notice your godmamma 
ever takes of you is to beg autographs and cartes 
de visite, or to solicit your “ well-known exten- 
sive influence” in procuring a nice little Indian 
appointment, or something of that kind, for 
= son Ulric, aged twenty-seven and a born 
ool. 

Presents! When you are grown up they want 
gifts from you; when you are small, and they 
must perforce give you something, it is generally 
something cheap from the Lowther Arcade, or 
else a two-shilling book bound in pink calico 
with Dutch metal binding, setting forth how 
happy Frank and Willy and Herbert were at 
Concord House, or Euphuism Academy, with an 
Alexandre harmonium to perform upon, and a 
vivarium to amuse them out of school, under 
the benevolent auspices of Dr. Wise, the school- 
master, and Mr. poe aly his assistant (who 
eventually goes into the Church, and becomes 
Bishop of Bungaree, Central Africa). Nothing 
is ever said about Dr. Muff, or Mr. Canechild, 
or Professor Screwboy, or Mr. Swindleparent, 
B.A. These books are generally written by 
schoolmasters for the purpose of puffing (often 
in the most undisguised manner) middle-class 
schools. There were books about schools and 
schoolboys, too, in the little old godfather days, 
but they were lifelike and true. Dr. Prosody 
was a kind pedagogue, and patted Harry on his 





flaxen head when he gave his pocket-money to 
the blind fiddler, or behaved so nobly in not be- 
traying his playfellows in that matter of the 
rifled orchard; but what a tremendous flogging 
he administered to the traitor Philip, who should 
have confessed his share in the apple robbery, 
but allowed Harry to be brought within an inch 
of the horse for his (Philip’s) misdeeds! I say 
that godfathers and godmothers have degenerated 
into mere simulacra. They accept an awful re- 
sponsibility with as much alacrity—and, as a 
rule, with as much sincerity—as the gentlemen 
who were wont to pervade Westminster Hall 
with straws in their shoes, and were ready to 
go bail for anybody, and to any extent, for half- 
a-crown. When we were young our sponsors 
made much of us, and left us fat legacies. I 
was blessed with one—a very little old gentle- 
man who used to come from Finchley to Pad- 
dington once a month for the express pur- 
ose of teaching me my catechism. What 
1as become of the conscientious people who 
used to renounce Satan and all his works, and 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked worid for 


I walk down Chancery-lane, and dive into the 
mouldy -yards of the Inns of Court; I peep up 
staircases fretting with the dry rot; I lift the 
musty curtains at the portals of the Great Hall 
of Pleas, and wander from the King’s Bench to 
the Exchequer, from the Common Pleas to the 
Lords Justices; but I can discern no sign of 
the little old lawyer once so familiar to me. 
What has become of him? Was he esteemed 
an intrinsic part and parcel of Mesne Process, 
and so swept away by my Lord Brougham? Did 
he fade away and die of grief when the Petty 
Bag, the Pipe, the Pells, and the Palace Court 
were abolished? By the little old lawyer, of 
course, I mean the practitioner who is either 
attorney or solicitor. The barrister is, and has 
always been, in nine cases out of ten, a big man, 
addicted to profuse whiskerage. Now and then 
you see a little counsel at the Chancery Bar, but 
you can discern at a glance that he is not strong 
enough for Common Law, and that at the Ol 
Bailey, the jury—who like quantity, not quality, 
in counsel—would make light of him. He is only 
fit to descant, in a thin piping voice, on the in- 
fringemeut of a patent right in the matterof a fish- 
tail burner, and to quote precedents out of books 
well-nigh as big as himself. There is a play by 
Massinger, called the Little French Lawyer; 
and the hero, who is almost a dwarf, is an advo- 
cate; but then you must remember his nation- 
ality, and that in his days the line of de- 
marcation between barristers and attorneys was 
not very strongly drawn. His name, La Writ, 
shows this. 

The little old lawyer J knew, was never at 
the bar. He lived in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
or dwelt over his offices in Bedford-row. He 
wore hair-powder, a large bunch of seals at 
his fob, and was frequently given to knee-shorts. 
He delighted in a neatly-plaited shirt-frill, and a 
petrilied-looking brooch, that might have been a 
fossil oyster, secured in some bygone lawsuit 
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(plaintiff and defendant got the shells) or the 
desiccated heart of a client. His blue bag was 
of immense size. He knew what old port wine 
was, and kept plenty of it in the cellars under 
the clerks’ office; nay, frequently, some was 
to be found of the right sort, with a bag of bis- 
cuits from Moxhay’s, in one of the tin office 
boxes, labelled B and Co. He never dis- 
counted bills, but lent money in the good old- 
fashioned way, on bond. He thought the Lord 
Chancellor the greatest of living beings, and 
ranked next to him, perhaps, his lordship’s train- 
bearer. 

Sometimes he was a country lawyer, and then 
you may be sure that he lived in that com- 
fortable red-brick house—the best, next to the 
rectory, in the village—with the flaming brass 
plate, like a brazen capias, on the door. He 
wore drab cords then, and gaiters, and was ge- 
nerally admired as a hard rider cross country. 
When he came to town, he stopped at the Gray’s 
Inn Coffee-house ; and was fond of seeing The 
Gamester, at Drury Lane. The little old lawyer, 
in town as well as country, has almost disap- 
peared. If your fancy, however, leads you to 
the cultivation of funerals, like poor crazy Lord 
Portsmouth, who was so fond of “ black jobs,” 
you may sometimes see the little old lawyer’s 
frosted poll peering from the windows of a 
mourning coach, when a great lord or a rich 
dowager is going to the grave. Perhaps in 
one out of a hundred lawsuits which chances 
to be conducted with something like honour and 
gentlemanly feeling on either side, you may fin 
the little old lawyer concerned for one or the 
other party. But he is growing very rare. In 
vain may you sweep the attorneys’ table in the 
law courts, in the hope of lighting on his trim 
sable figure, his powdered head, and his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, his shrewd spirit looking 
through his clean withered face and many- 
puckered wrinkles, “ with eyes of helpful intelli- 
gence, almost of benevolence.” In his stead 
what do you behold? Big fat lawyers with hoarse 
voices, who evidently sit in no awe of the judge, 
and patronise counsel in the most overbearing 
manner. Flash attorneys, who drive dog-carts, 
and bet, positively bet. Worse than all of these, 
the dandy young attorneys, with hair parted 
down the middle, pioneers’ beards, eye-glasses, 
turn-down coliars, guard-chains with lockets and 
trinkets attached, peg-top trousers, and shiny 
boots. Woe for the day when the Avvocati del 
Diavolo, when the protégés of St. Nicholay, take 
to varnishing their boots and scenting their 
pocket-handkerchiefs ! I have seen some of these 
degenerate youths—not articled clerks, mind, 
but full-blown attorneys—walking down to 
Westminster with a bundle of papers in one 
hand, and a cigar in the other. ‘The melancholy 
change that has come over a once solemn and 
demure profession, cannot be better summed up 
than in remarking that nothing is more common 
now, than to see lawyers at the Opera and in the 
ranks of the Volunteers. 

When I had chambers in Deadman’s Inn, there 
was a real little old lawyer, who had his offices 





at Number Nine. He arrived every morning 
SS at ten, in a yellow fly—not a 
rougham, be it understood—from Balham, the 
locality of his country-house. It was my great 
delight to watch for his arrival, and see him 
alight from the yellow fly. It was all there: 
hair powder, watch-fob and seals, knee-shorts 
—no, as I live, pantaloons and hessians! big 
blue bag, shirt frill, petrified brooch, large 
diamond ring on his forefinger (presented to 
him a.p. 1818, in the condemned cell, Newgate, 
by Mr. Montmorency Fluke, the celebrated 
forger, for whom he was concerned), and beaver 
hat, turned up just at the slightest angle of 
flection at the brim. “ This isa man,” I used to 
say, with great respect, to myself, “ who can re- 
member forty shilling arrests, thirty years’ long 
Chancery suits, and Monday hanging mornings, 
with a dozen victims. The Fleet and the Rules 
of the Bench, the seventy Commissioners in 
Bankruptcy, and the Court of Pie Powder; 
John Doe and Richard Roe, John a’Nokes and 
John a’Styles, sticks and staves, and justification 
of sham bail ;—he has been familiar with all these 
mysteries now gone into irrevocable limbo.” 
And as I looked upon the little old lawyer I 
sighed ; for, alas! he was very, very old, and came 
down to the office more by habit and for 
peaceful recreation than anything else. The 
suing and selling-up is now done by his sons and 
artners, one of whom is six feet high, and as 
on as Julia Pastrana, while the other is 
I have chambers 


poetical and plays the flute. 
d | in Drybones’ Inn now, and have not as yet found 
one little old lawyer. 

There was much that was good about another 


little old man—the schoolmaster. It is truc 
that, as an educational means, he thought a 
birch the very best thing in the world, and next 
to that a cane, and next to that a strap; but he 
was not without some capacity for teaching, 
and some faculty of understanding, his boys; he 
struck, but he heard. Some modern preceptors 
are so much in the habit of talking about them- 
selves, that it is with difficulty the scholar gets 
a word in. There is a charming figure of the 
little old schoolmaster, in as charming a picture 
by Mr. Mulready, in the Sheepshanks’ Collection 
—a spare, pale, thoughtful pedagogue, severe 
= may be sure, but just, and willing to hear 

oth sides. He has made his appearance at the 
close of a fiercely contested bout at fisticuffs, 
and is solemnly tweaking the boy who has been 
denounced by his schoolfellows as bully and 
aggressor in the fray, by the ear. That boy’s 
defence, if he can make any, will be listened to, 
but I will wager that ere the sun goes down— 
and it is declining—he will be led off to the 
little old schoolmaster’s study and scourged. 
Now and then, in remote country places, you 
may still come upon the little old schoolmaster, 
in rusty black, and sometimes with a red nose, 
who officiates as parish clerk, sings a capital 
comic song, has written a satire upon the squire, 
and indites love-letters for the village maidens. 
But he is rapidiy ceding to the influence of the 
trained schoolmaster, with all kinds of uncom- 
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fortable certificates, and the bloom of Privy 
Council patronage upon him. ; 
And the little old doctor. Ah! there is corn 
in Egypt. Allis not barren. The diminutive 
veteran of medical science still flourishes. I 
am myself one of the most prejudiced of mankind, 
and I confess that I don’t like my doctors when 
oung, or large. If the former, I ask queru- 
feay what they know about my stomach ? They 
are not old enough to havea stomach of their own. 
If the latter—if they run large, and are muscular 
and good-looking—I fancy they are too much 
occupied in boating, or cricketing, or spouting, 
or riding, or flirting, to devote the proper quota 
of time to study and experiment. Ihave known 
many doctors be were expert photographers. In 
my captious way, I always contended they would 
have toon much better employed in dissecting 
frogs. We want a doctor to know all about the 
inside of things, not their exterior. May he not 
take a turn at his camera during his leisure 
time, it may be asked? A doctor has no right to 
any leisure. When fatigued with study, let him 
seek out a brother medico and amicably converse 
upon the arrangement of nuclei, or the different 
processes of the central lamella of the ethmoid 
bone. Let him descant on frigorific mixtures 
or compound mercurial Jiniments. Had John 
Hunter any leisure? Had Astley Cooper, had 
Abernethy, had Bichat, had Esquirol? Look 
at that wonderful Monsieur Majendie, who, in 
his odd moments, vivisected cats, dogs, and 
rabbits—pour se distraire ! ; 
Again, Jarge doctors make a noise in the sick- 
room, handle you roughly, and talk loud. Give 
me a little old man for a physician. I don’t 
care if he be old enough to have killed my 
grandmother. I say, when I am sick, “This 
withered bright-eyed little old Sage has brought 
hundreds of children into the world, has seen 
hundreds of strong men die, has saved hundreds 
of others who were in worse case than I. Let 
him work his will with me. He is not a fool 
He must have seen much, learnt much, and 
must know more.” In matters of surgery I 
admit that I don’t stand out for age and size. 
When amputation be unavoidable, the Colossus 
of Rhodes may as well cut off your leg as a 
igmy. 
a great a change has come—emphatically 
over the face—of English society since the mo- 
mentous question “ W hy shave?” was mooted 
some twelve years since in Household Words, 
that very nearly all the ancient landmarks and 
types of outward character are as lost as the 
books of Livy. When I state that the porter 
of the Strand Union Workhouse in London 
wears a luxuriant beard, that pawnbrokers, 
railway guards, and linendrapers’ assistants 
have burst out in moustaches, and that my 
bootmaker called upon me the other morning 
with a “goatee,” the extent to which abun- 
dant hairiness has changed the aspect of polite 
society will be readily understood. Orson is 
everywhere, Valentine nowhere. Love levels 
ranks; but beards give to modern English 
humanity as uniform a facial cast as may 





be seen in that famous regiment of the 
Russian guards twelve hundred strong, all the 
privates of which have snub noses, and the 
tield-officers alone are permitted to be nasally 
Roman. The little old gentlemen one meets in 
easy life, have, as a rule, abandoned themselves 
to the beard mania, and to me are little old || 
gentlemen nomore. When I see grizzled beards | 
wagging beneath their little noses and spec- 
tacles, my thoughts revert with anything but 
favourable impressions to the gardens of the | 
Zoological Gardens, and the inmates of certain || 
“ant have seen there. Upon my word, I saw 

a little old Reverend, Fellow of his College, | 
too, with a beard, but three weeks since. No 
wonder that Essays and Reviews run through 
so many editions, and that heterodoxy is rife in | 
the land ! 

By little old men I do not mean dwarfs. || 
There is the usual number of those afflicted | 
persons to be seen about ; and an elderly dwarf 
is the usual merry sprightly musical little fellow, 
or else the (nearly as usual) spiteful malevolent 
—— and snarling little nuisance. No, no; 
the little old men I seek and so rarely find, 
are the dapper symmetrical clean-limbed per- | 
sonages who, for grinning and bowing, for 
smirking and simpering, for fetching ladies’ || 
cloaks and putting on their own goloshes, 
for slapping giants on the back even if they | 
stand on tiptoe to do it, for poking people 
in the ribs, and seeing the hardest drinkers out || 
at a carouse, were inimitable and unequalled. || 
They were almost always valiant little men, too, | 
choleric, peppery, tremendous fire-eaters, often | 
lugging about huge cases of duelling-pistols. | 
How they snapped off the noses of tavern waiters ! 
How they put their arms a-kimbo and beat 
hackney-coachmen off their own ground, byslang- | 
ing them down! In argument it was difficult | 
to find a match for the little old men. It was no || 
use taunting them with “ the infirmities of age,” | 
or calling them dotards and fogies. ‘They | 
weren’t infirm; they didn’t dote; they hadn’t | 
a touch of fogeyism about them. But where 
does one find the active, jaunty, sarcastic 
little old man now-a-days ? tone limp purse- 
mouthed old men fill the bow-windows of clubs, | 
wheezing forth platitudes to other old men. Sad | 
old boys maunder in drawing-rooms or grumble | 
at dinner-tables. Dreary old peers, six feet 
bent double, rise from the back benches of their 
Lordships’ House, and deny the fact of the sun 
having risen that morning. It would be 
libellous, perhaps, to hint that—well, our ves- || 
tries—are governed by knots of doddering old | 
men; but At is undeniable, I think, that many 
really clever little old men were formerly to be 
found in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
Those that now remain are few, and are growing 
a feeble folk. 

Little old men seemed to have acquired their 
vivacity, as old port wine its crust and flavour, 
by long keeping and careful cellarage. There is, 
as a rule, nothing more remarkable in a little 
young man than his conceit. As for little 
middle-aged men, they frequently keep their 
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diminutive size a secret altogether. It is 
astonishing how many middle-aged men are not 
more than four foot nothing, and the world, even 
to the wives of their bosoms, are not in the 
least aware of the fact. Louis le Grand 
masqueraded it through life on high-heeled 
shoes and in a towering periwig; and it was 
only when he died that the undertaker first, 
and Europe afterwards, discovered that he was 
a little man. Voltaire, again, was not half so 
tall as he gave himself out, and the world sup- 
posed him to be. It is better, perhaps, that 
these things should be kept secrets of state, even 
from ourselves. It is not good to find out too 
much about great men—about man altogether it 
may be. Are we anything the better for the 
information imparted to us, with a diabolic sueer 
by Swift, that “ man is only a forked straddling 
animal with bandy legs”? 

It is curious to contrast the images handed 
down to us of the illustrious dead who were of 
no great stature, with what might have been 
their semblance had they become old. Alexander 
the Great, for all Apelles’ flattery, was a little 
man. Imagine the conqueror of Darius as both 
little and old ! Or, more suggestive still, picture 
to yourself Napoleon the First, had he survived 
Sir Hudson Lowe—who, by the way, did live to 
be old, and of no great stature—as a little old 
man—brisk, alert, snuffy, and with a scratch- 
wig! Not that little old kings and emperors have 
been, or are, rarities. Sovereigns, as a rule, run 
small. No doubt continual preoccupation in 
devising beneficial measures for their subjects 
dries them up. They are so good that they lose 
flesh. The weight of a crown contracts their 
joints. The odour of incense—like the gin given 
to the poor little children of acrobats—stops 
their growth. Turn over the Almanach de 
Gotha, and interleave it with cartes de visite, 
and you will find the majority of European 
sovereigns to be below the average size. That 
long Prince Oscar of Sweden, who came here in 
May, was a phenomenon to rank in a museum 
by the side of the Emperor of Russia’s colossal 
drum-major, and O’Brien, the Irish giant. Be- 
sides, was not his Swedish highness’s grand- 
father Bernadotte, the grenadier ? 

The mention of continental potentates reminds 
me that France is to this day the country of little 
old men. Still at the Café de Foy, and other good 
old pigtail establishments, where smoking is not 
permitted, and the poisonous absinthe emits no 
vapid odour—still in Luxembourg and Tuileries 
gardens ; in salons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; in cabinets de lecture hard by the 
Odéon, do you meet the little old French- 
man with his cheerful dried chimpanzee face, his 
thatch of white stubble, his snowy neckerchief, 
the red ribbon at his button-hole, and the never- 
failing snuff-box in his hand, ready to be offered 
to all acquaintances. In his youth he was a 
Merveilleux, a Muscadin, an Incroyable. He 
remembers the first Empire, the two Restora- 
tions, the Hundred Days. He was a page to the 
Reine Hortense, perhaps; an oflicer in Charles 


the Tenth’s Royal Guards, probably. He ceased 





to trouble himself with politics after the 27th of 
July, 1830. At the monarchies, republics, and 
empires, which have succeeded that convulsion, 
he shrugs his little shoulders with philosophic 
indifference. ‘C’est comme ga,” he says. He 
speaks of all the kings, dictators, marshals, 
ministers, since 1830, as “ces Messieurs!” Let 
us lift the hat to this little old Frenchman with 
his weazen countenance and thin legs, his agile 
courteous ways. He, too, is fading out. A 
little old Frenchman of the stock once gravely 
accounted to me for the undeniable ugliness 
and boorishness of the modern Parisian or 
“ Mossoo,” by asserting that he was the uncon- 
scious offspring of the Cossacks who formed 
part of the army of occupation in 1815. It isa 
wise child that knows his own father. Be it 
as it may, it is indubitable that the graceful and 

olite little old Frenchman— perfectly well 

nown in English society forty years ago as the 
emigrant chevalier who taught dancing and the 
languages in ladies’ boarding schools, who was 
as gallant as Dunois, and as chivalrous as Bayard, 
and lived contentedly on twopence-halfpenny a 
day, is on the wane. 

Your little old men abroad, live, when they 
are to be found extant at all, to a prodigious 
age. They seem to be — to the same 
mummifying influences as the bodies of the 
old monks in Sicily. They grow very yellow, 
very withered, their bones seem to Bo | as they 
walk, but they don’t die. Take my friend Es- 
tremadura, for instance. I have known Seiior 
Ramon de Estremadura ever since I can remem- 
ber the knowledge of anything. That Hidalgo 
knew my papa, and /e has been dead five-and- 
thirty years. Estremadura was so old when I 
was a child, that the nurses used to frighten me 
with him. I have met him off and on, in almost 
every capital in Europe. Only this summer, 
drinking tea with certain friends, there came a 
brisk though tremulous little double knock at 
the door. “ Ecoutez,” cried the lady of the 
house; “ that surely is Estremadura’s knock.” 
Estremadura! There was a cry of derisive 
amazement. Everybody agreed that he had 
been dead ten years. Somebody had seen an 
account of his funeral in the newspapers. But 
the door opened, and Estremadura made his 
appearance. He was the same as ever. The 
same yellow face, black bead-like eyes, innume- 
rable wrinkles, fixed grin: the same straw hat, 
grass-green coat, white trousers, and big stick— 
his unvarying costume ever since I had known 
him. ‘ How you do?” was his salutation to me. 
“Ver well since I saw you lasse?” I had not 
seen him for fifteen years. He chatted and 
talked and drank tea. He was asked whence 
he had come? From Reme. Whither he was 
going? To Stockholm. He was charming; 
yet we could not help feeling, all of us, as 
though we were sitting in the presence of a 
facetious phantom, of a jocular ghost. It was 
rather a relief when he skipped away, and was 
seen no more. I wonder whether he will ever 
turn up again. It is clear that Estremadura is 
ninety, if he be a day old; yet I dare say he 
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will read the account of my death, if anybody 
takea the trouble to advertise that fact in the 
newspapers, and say, “Aha! andso hedie. Eh! 
I knew his good papa ver well.” 

Surely we should be careful in keeping up the 
breed of little old men at home as well as abroad. 
To me they are infinitely more agreeable than 
big men, young or old. But they are dwindling 
away, they are vanishing fast. The little old 
ticket-porters, with their white aprons, are being 
superseded by burly middle-aged messengers, or 
else by bearded commissionaires. Artists get 
into the Academy before they are forty ; and 
the little old painter who remembers Northcote, 
and to whom the Princess Amelia sat for her 
portrait, is a rara avis. Among the City com- 
panies you sometimes light upon wardens and 
members of the court of assistants, who are 
little old men of the true stamp. But their 
numbers are waxing small, and it must be written 
of them, “ Here lie.” 

I own there is one class of little old men 
whom I could well spare from the stage of ex- 
istence. I mean the half-palsied, shrivelled, wo- 
begone little grey atomies in blue smocks and 
corduroy shorts, and ribbed stockings on their 
shrunken shanks, whom the metropolitan boards 
of guardians send out to sweep the streets. They 
are always in imminent danger of being run over. 
They always sweep the refuse the wrong way. 
It is terrible to look at their poor old faces aud 
bleary eyes, full of drowsy woe, blank misery, 
inane despair. ‘No Hope, and there never has 
been any these seventy years ;” these words seem 
legibly inscribed on the bands round their oil- 
skin hats. These little old men are a fear and a 
wonder to me, and in decency and mercy I think 
they should not be allowed to drift about in the 
great river of London street life. 





PARIS CAFES AND CABARETS. 
It is no wonder that Paris should be called 
the city of a hundred thousand cafés, when one 
reads a confession of faith like that which fol- 


love, to suffer and die at home, are things which 
we Frenchmen find excessively boring and in- 
convenient. We require publicity, broad day- 
light, the street, the cabaret; well or ill, we 
desire to exhibit ourselves from home; to talk, 
be happy or wretched, to satisfy all the wants 
of our vanity or our nature, to love or weep out 
of doors, is a necessity of our existence; we 
delight in attitudinising, in making shows of 
ourselves, in having a public, an audience, wit- 
nesses of our lives.” 

M. Alfred Delvau, the author of a volume, 
lately published, bearing the title of Histoire 
Anecdotique des Cafés et Cabarets de Paris, it 
is who makes this confession. He describes, 
with considerable vivacity, the inner life of a 
great number of these places of Parisian resort, 
as they exist at the present moment. In this 
research of his, aided by some recent personal 
expericuce, we propose to follow him. 





lows: “To live, to think, to eat and drink, to. 





Some of the most celebrated cafés of former 
days are gone, but where one has disappeared 
scores have risen. Amongst those which the 
traveller of twenty—even of ten years—ago 
will miss, are: The Café de Paris on the 
Boulevart des Italiens, once the most re- 
nowned in Paris; the Cabaret de la Mére 
Saguet at the barrier du Maine, a literary 
and artistic haunt which Victor Hugo and 
Alexandre Dumas, Tony Johannot and David 
d’Angers, were in the habit of frequenting ; the 
Café St. Agnes in the Rue Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, the place of assembly of Flocon, Caussi- 
diére, and other republicans ; the Café d’Agues- 
seau in the Place du Palais de Justice, where, 
in full costume, the lawyers leisurely ate their 
breakfasts while their clients counted the 
minutes in the Salle des pas Perdus ; the Café 
Cuisinier on the Place St. André des Arts— 
the site of the superb Fontaine St. Micliel, one 
of the latest embellishments of Paris—where 
Napoleon breakfasted incognito with Marshal 
Duroc, and where, when the mauvais quart 
d@heure arrived, neither of them had a sou in 
his pocket to settle the score; the Café des 
Arts in the Rue Coq St. Honoré, the place of 
predilection of some literary men; the Café 
Achille on the Boulevart du Temple, to which 
the actors of that quarter resorted; the 
Estaminet de l’Epi-scié— founded originally 
by a retired grocer fatally addicted to punning 
—on the same boulevarts, a sort of “tapis 
franc,” where theatrical checks were sold; and 
some others more or less noted, whose history 
is to be found in the Paris guides of the last 
fifty years. 

It is a moot question with strangers in Paris 
whether they shall first visit the Boulevarts or 
the Palais Royal, but the latter generally has 
the call. It shall take precedence on this ocea- 
sion, on account of the Café de la Rotonde, which 
is, perhaps, the oldest, and certainly the best 
known in the capital. It was originally called 
the Café du Caveau, because it was built in a 
hollow at the northern extremity of the garden 
of the Palais Royal, and was approached by steps 
that led down to it. At that time the proprietor 
was M. Dubuisson, and the café was famous then 
as now for its excellent ices. In the begin- 
ning of the present century this designation was 
changed, in consequence of the garden being 
made level; the inequality was filled up, ana 
the Café du Caveau became the Café du Perron; 
but this name did not last long, for Cuisinier, 
the new proprietor, desiring to turn the space 
in front of his house to account, obtained per- 
mission to erect a semicircular pavilion, such as 
we now see, and christened it the Café de la 
Rotonde. This appellation, however, was again 
altered by the loyal or political enthusiasm of 
Cuisinier, who, on the day of the signature of 
the peace of Amiens—March 25, 1802—substi- 
tuted that of Pavillon de la Paix, words still 
inscribed on the building; but words utterly 
neglected, and of no greater efficacy than the 
peace itself; for, in spite of its formal baptism, 
the café has never been called anything but La 
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Rotonde. Its present proprietor, M. Lovet, 
has converted it into an elegant building, 
beautifully decorated. This café has one pecu- 
liarity: you can neither smoke in it, nor play at 
any kind of game; and a few years since it pos- 
sessed another, in the magnificent bass voice of 
one of its waiters. His name was Lafont, but 
everybody called him Lablache, on account of 
the compass and depth of his tones, which lite- 
rally made the cups dance when pouring out the 
coffee he said: “ Pas d’créme, mossieu?” For 
fear of wearing out his voice—of which he 
was uncommonly proud—Lafont performed his 
functions only for six months in the year, gain- 
ing enough in the summer to live upon during 
the winter. An old lady of rank, bemg struck 
by the stentorian quality of his organ, induced 
him to leave the café and enter the Conserva- 
toire, that he might become famous as a singer; 
but he did not take to regular study, sighed 
for his white apron, returned to the Rotonde, 
and resumed his old calling. Melancholy after- 
wards seized upon him, and he died in a mad- 
house. 

The Palais Royal boasts another café nearly 
as ancient as the Rotonde, and of greater his- 
torical celebrity : this is the Café de Foy, which 
does not take its name, as many suppose, from 
the famous general, but on account of its having 
been founded by M. de Foy, an old officer, 
retired from the army in the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth, who opened it in 1749, on the first 
floor of one of the houses on the side nearest to 
the Rue de Richelieu. The stone galleries were 
not then built, but a private staircase led from 
the Café de Foy to the entrance to the Allée des 
Marronniers, where the proprietor wished to 
sell refreshments also, but he could not obtain 
permission to do so. His successor, Joussereau 
(or Josserand), had a very pretty wife—so pretty 
that she was called La A le Limonadiére—and 
the Duke of Orleans (Egalité) hearing of her 
beauty, went to eat an ice at the Café de Foy. 
‘This ice, or probably Madame Joussereau, set his 
head on fire, and he repeated his visits ; which 
the fair Limonadiére took advantage of to beg 
the license to sell refreshments in the Allée des 
Marronniers, on the site of which was alter- 
wards constructed the Galerie Montpensier. 
When this gallery was built, the Café de Foy de- 
scended from the first to the ground floor, and 
established itself where we now find it. It was 
out of this quiet-looking place which, like Pallas 
issuing all armed from the brain of Jupiter, the 
revolution of 1789 went forth, in the person 
of Camille Desmoulins, when, on the 12th of 
July of that year, he harangued a tumultuous 
assemblage in the garden of the Palais Royal. 
“Mounted upon a table”’—it is Desmoulins 
himself who speaks—“I said, ‘Citizens, not a 
moment must be lost! I have just come from 
Versailles ; M. Necker is dismissed. ‘This dis- 
missal is the tocsin of a Saint-Bartholomew of 
patriots. ‘This evening all the German and 
Swiss battalions will issue from the Champ de 
Mars to slay us; we have but one resource, to 
rush to arms and adopt cockades by which to 





recognise each other.’ Tears were in my eyes, 
and I spoke with a vehemence I cannot describe. 
My words were received with overwhelming 
applause. I continued: ‘ What colour will you 
wear?’ Some one cried, ‘Choose for us? 
‘Shall it be green, the colour of hope, or blue, 
the colour of American liberty and democracy ? 
Several voices cried, ‘Green, the colour of 
hope?’ Then I exclaimed, ‘ My friends, the 
signal is given! I see the spies and satellites 
of the police before me; but at least I will not 
fall alive into their hands!’ ‘Then, drawing 
two pistols from my pocket, I said, ‘ Let every 
citizen follow my example!’ I descended from 
the table and was smothered with embraces ; 
some pressed me to their hearts, others bathed 
my face with their tears, and one citizen of Tou- 
louse, fearing for my life, refused to abandon 
me. They brought me green ribbons; I first 
fixed one in my breast, and distributed the rest 
te those who surrounded me.” ‘Two days after- 
wards the Bastille was taken. 

The Café Lemblin is another illustration of 
the Palais Royal ; but, to find it, you must recon- 
noitre from the garden and ascend to the first 
floor. It was first opened in 1805, and owes its 
name toa waiter of the Café de la Rotonde. At 
first it was nothing but a poor second-rate place, 
kept by a person named Péron; but Lemblin 
having bought the café very cheaply, employed 
the architect Alavoine—he who built the extinct 
plaster elephant in the Place de la Bastille—to 
decorate it. At that time it was on the ground 
floor— occupied now bya ready-made clothes-shop 
—immediately above the Café des Aveugles ; it 
soon became fashionable, and in 1814 was in 
great vogue. In the daytime artists and men of 
letters took their coffee and chocolate there— 
Jouy, the Hermit of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
Boieldieu, the composer, and Brillat-Savarin, the 
author of the Physiologie du Goat, being among 
the number ; in the evening the military thronge 
to the tables, the “ immortalised” General Cam- 
bronne being there to affirm or deny the memor- 
able words ascribed to him at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, that the Guards die, but don’t surrender. 
In the following year the Café Lemblin became 
celebrated for the number of duels which were 
originated there between officers of theroyal army 
and soldiers of the empire. Scarcely a day passed 
without its “ partie carrée”—the frequenters of 
the café having scarcely any other object than 
the amiable one of provoking each other to fight. 
This belligerent reputation has long since sub- 
sided, and, though the pupils of the Polytechnic 
School keep up the traditions of the place—by 
talking of the duels of the olden time—the chief 
attraction of the Café Lemblin is the excelleut 
coffee you get there. 

Close to the Palais Royal, but not in it, nor 
at present where it originally stood, is the Café 
de Ta Régence; the head-quarters of chess. This 
café dates from the year 1718, and derives its 
name from the epoch. It seems to have been 
chosen by common consent, from the day of its 
foundation, as the arena for those duels which 
do no greater harm than consume an enormous 
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deal of time that might haply be employed 
to less advantage. fies Philidor, the king 
of chess of that day, was enthroned, having 
for one of his most constant antagonists the 
hilosopher Jean Jacques, who was always 
Gentes and always lost his temper. In a long 
list of players appear the names of Diderot, 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, the Duke de Richelieu, 
Marmontel, Marshal Saxe, Chamfort, Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
and another philosopher who deserved the title 
more than Rousseau—the illustrious Benjamin 
Franklin. The Café de la Régence declined 
during the troublous times of the French re- 
public, but by degrees it was re-peopled. At 
a later period came Deschappelles, De la Bour- 
donnaye, De Forbin, Lacretelle, Fontaine, and a 
host of other modern notabilities—Alfred de 
Musset being not the least celebrated. But 
there are things more disturbative than even a 
revolution, and that which displaced the Café 
de la Régence was renovation. The decree 
went forth to unite the Tuileries to the Louvre, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the Place du 
Palais Royal was swept away. With it went 
the stronghold of chess—not, however, to be 
removed very far off: a newer and more elegant 
asylum for the disciples of Palamedes being 
erected in the Rue St. Honoré, immediately 
opposite the open space, close to the Théatre- 
Frangais, formed by the demolition of one side 
of the old Rue du Rempart. M. Delvau, who 
supplies these particulars concerning the Café de 
la Régence, makes some remarks on chess-play- 
ing, which he characterises as a kind of “ cold 
madness,” and which, though not very flattering 
to lovers of “the noble game,” are, perhaps, 
worth transcribing. “Certainly,” he says, “ it 
is better to pass eight hours by the clock in 
pushing backwards and forwards bits of wood, 
ivory, pasteboard, or bone, without uttering a 
single word, without bit or sup—yes, this is a 
hundred times better than empioying all those 
hours in calumniating one’s neighbour; but I 
may be permitted to believe that an intelligent 
man has other functions to fulfil, and other 
duties to perform, than chess-playing or ca- 
lumny. ‘The calumniatcr is a scoundrel, but 
the chess-player is an useless member of society, 
and we all of us have some useful task to per- 
form.” 

Akin to the Café de la Régence is the Café 
Procope, in the Rue de PAncienne Comédie, on 
the south side of the Seine. Coffee was ori- 
ginally sold in Paris in 1669, at the shop of 
an Armenian named Pascal, but the trade lan- 
guished after his death, and was almost extinct, 
when a Sicilian, one Procopio (whose name was 
Gallicised into Procope), revived the establish- 
ment of Pascal at No. 13, in the street which 
was then called the Rue de la Comédie. This 
was in 1724, and the best company soon gathered 
at the Café Procope, including noblemen, acade- 
micians, philosophers, and the guards of the 
king. There, were to be seen Voltaire, Des- 
touches, Piron, J. B. Rousseau, Fontenelle, 
Crébillon, Diderot, and many more literary 





stars. The actors also flocked thither, and 
certain literary farmers-general ; for such there | 
were. To Procope, the founder, succeeded || 
Coltelli, who assumed the former name, and 
in his time the following scene occurred: Poul. | 
lain de St. Foix, a writer of dramas which | 
have not kept possession of the stage, entered | 
the Café Procope one day in a very badhumour | 
—one of his pieces having probably been hissed 
the evening before. Following him closely 
came one of the king’s guards, who desired that | 
a cup of café au lait and a roll might be brought | 
for his dinner. “ That’s a poor dinner!” mut- 
tered St. Foix—an expression which the guards. | 
man either did not or would not hear. Whena 
man is out of temper a trifle aggravates him, | 
and St. Foix continued to harp on the same 
theme, each time louder than before; until the | 
guardsman, compelled at last to take some notice | 
of what he supposed was meant for an insult, 
looked up angrily at the author, with the inten- || 
tion of awing him to silence. “ You won’t pre- || 
vent me, however,” said St. Foix, “from think- | 
ing that a cup of coffee and a roll area poor | 
dinner. Yes,” he continued, more warmly, “a | 
cup of coffee and a roll are a very poor dinner.” 
On this the guardsman rose from kis seat, and || 
significantly pointing to his sword, quitted the | 
room. Everybody wore a sword in those days, | 
and St. Foix, author as he was, had no objection 
to draw his weapon. He followed the guards- | 
man into the tennis-court hard by, and after a 
few thrusts was wounded in the arm. His ad- 
versary then courteously approached him, ex- 
pecting the amende honorable, when to his as- 
tonishment St. Foix observed: ‘“ Yes, sir, I 
maintain that a cup of coffee and a roll make a 
very poor dinner!” The guardsman was on the 
point of renewing hostilities, when the noise of 
their quarrel having attracted several persons, 
two of the marshal’s guard interfered, took pos- 
session of their swords, and conducted the com- 
batants before the Duke de Noailles, the senior 
marshal of France. Called upon to explain, the 
guardsman said that St. Foix had insulted him 
several times, even after the duel; but he was in- 
terrupted by the pertinacious author: “ My lord,” 
he exclaimed, “1 had no intention of insulting 
this gentleman, whom I consider a brave man 
and a gallant soldier; but even your rank 
will not prevent me from saying that a cup 
of coffee and a roll are a very poor, shabby, 
sneaking, miserable dinner!” The Duke de 
Noailles burst out laughing, every one laughed, 
and so did Louis the Fifteeuth when he 
heard the story. Thus the affair ended; but 
if the poor guardsman’s pay had been in- 
creased it would have had a more satisfactory 
termination. 

There is rivalry at the Café de Procope with 
the Café de la Régence as to chess, and dominoes 
are in great vogue there—one tremendous match 
being recorded, which lasted two years, the 

layers being M. Renard, the bookseller, and 
M. Dantzell, engraver to the Mint. Amongst 
the special visitors of the’Café Procope is a mys- 
terious nameless personage, known as “The 
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Teaman.” Every night, precisely at the mid- 
night hour, the Teaman mixes his own Souchong 
and Hyson, to the great admiration of surround- 
ing coffee-drinkers, who, like most Frenchmen, 
look upon the beverage as a bitter, styptic, and 
disagreeable mixture. 

There are more cafés on the Boulevarts than 
along any other continuous line of street in 
Paris; but, as the greater part of the theatres 
are there, and as they form a lounge or drive 
which almost surrounds the city, this is only 
natural. Not many of them, however, are his- 
torical, though if all could be told that has 
| taken place within them, few histories would 
| be more amusing. The Café Tortoni has sou- 

venirs of great men who were its habitués : 

Prince Talleyrand foremost amongst them, who, 
| with his fashionable friend, Montrond the 
| Brummel of Paris, constantly went there to 

see the famous Spolar play at billiards. This 

man, originally a lawyer at Rennes, exchanged 
| the coif for the cue, and ceasing to aspire to 
| legal dignity became professor of billiards, 
| Tortoni giving him bed and board. On one 
| occasion, Talleyrand backed him for forty 
thousand frances to play against one of his 
| friends, a receiver-general of the department 
| of the Vosges, who prided himself on his pro- 
| ficiency in the game. Spolar easily won the 
| match. 
It often happens—nine times out of ten, in- 
| deed—that the first projector of an undertaking is 
| not the one who profits by it. This was the case 
|| with Velloni, the Neapolitan, who came to Paris 
in 1798, and set up an establishment for ices at 
|| the corner of the Rue Taitbout, on the Boule- 
vart Italien, and in other parts of Paris. Though 
| the novelty pleased, Velloni’s affairs did not 
prosper, and Tortoni, one of his assistants, be- 
| eame his successor, with what success all the 
vorld knows. The popularity of this café is, 
indeed, so great, that when two Frenchmen meet 
a thousand leagues from France, and appoint 
a place for meeting again, their rendezvous is 
sure to be at Tortoni’s. A few years ago the 
Café de Paris used to be an almost equally cele- 
brated trysting-place, but when we looked for it 
the other day, a tailor’s shop occupied the site. 
One of the most curious types of the Café Tor- 
toni used to be a waiter named Prevost, whose 
back was as supple as his conscience, and who 
always bowed to the ground when he spoke to 
a customer, with “ Pardon! pardon! mille fois 
ardon. Has Monsieur had the kindness to 
esire anything?” In handing back change, 
Prevost generally kept the greater part, and, 
if reminded of the fact, would bow as low 
: before, and once more beg a thousand par- 
ons. 

The Café Riche, not a hundred yards from 
Tortoni’s, is the beau ideal of a Parisian café 
of the present day, and is frequented by the 
best literary and artistical society, who are 
careless what they pay. The list, if cited, 
would comprise the names of every novelist, 
feuilletoniste, and artist, of any pretension ; and 
more witty sayings fly about of an evening at 








the Café Riche than are uttered in all the Paris 
salons put together. The Café des Variétés is an- 
other agreeable lounge, where the frequenters 
are more exclusively dramatic, though journal- 
ism is also fully represented. It is not often 
that a Parisian café has a reputation for dul- 
ness, but, according to M. Delvau, the Café 
Cardinal, at the corner of the Rue Richelieu, 
boasts, in this respect, a bad pre-eminence. 
“They play,” he says, “at chess and dominoes 
here, apparently the same as at other cafés. 
But this is only a pretext. You may pass the 
Café Cardinal about twelve or one ule, on 
your way to the Bourse or elsewhere. You 
pay your visits or execute your business, and 
you - by again, and see precisely the same 
people and in the same attitudes you saw at 
first. There they are, seated before a demi- 
tasse, which has marked all the degrees of the 
thermometer, before a chope of beer which gets 
staler and staler, before a stagnant glass of 
lemonade, before a petit-verre that is at last 
drained to the uttermost drop. All their time 
seems to be passed in disputing about the 
merits of public men—artists, actors, and others 
—none of which they recognise.” 

For other specimens of the genuine French 
café, the visitor may be commended to the 
Café du Helder, where there are no end 
of billiard-tables, to the Café Véron, to the 
Café de Suéde, and to several more on these 
same Boulevarts; but, if the visitor be an 
Englishman, his own instincts will lead him 
to Hill’s Tavern, on the Boulevart des Ca- 

ucines. Everything specially English is to be 
tad there—roast beef, pickled salmon, rump- 


steak pudding, York ham, Wiltshire bacon, 
Cheddar cheese, pale ale, and double stout. 
But there is another peculiarity at Hill’s Tavern, 
which consists in the nomenclature and deco- 
ration of the cabinets particuliers, or private 


supper-rooms. Over the door of cach of these 
privileged apartments appears the portrait of 
some great poet, English, French, Spanish, 
German, or Italian; so, according to the mood 
you may chance to be in, you may sup with 
Shakespeare, Calderon, Byron, Moliére, Dante, 
or Ariosto. 

All the cafés which have been enumerated are 
frequented by those who mix more or less in 
good society; but some remain to be mentioned 
where the guests, however joyous and hearty, 
are not exactly the sort of people you are in the 
habit of sitting down with after dinner. The word 
“ café,” indeed, is not their designation—“ esta- 
minet” or “cabaret” supplying its place. La 
Californie stands at the head of this class. The 
locus in quo of this establishment 1s somewhere 
between the Rue la Vanvres and the Chaussée 
du Maine, that is to say, in the 14th Arron- 
dissement of Paris, a little to the south of the 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse, and not far west- 
ward from the Barrier d’Enfer. To reach it from 
the Chaussée du Maine you turn down the Rue 
de Vanvres, keeping on the left-hand side of the 
street, and after passing some dirty dilapidated 
houses washed with yellow ochre, garnished 
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with green shutters, and numbered in gigantic 
black figures, you reach a muddy unpaved alley, 
at the further extremity of which, with one court 
in front of and another behind it—the former 
proudly called a garden—stands La Californie, 
otherwise L’Estaminet des Pieds Humides, be- 
cause the ladies and gentlemen who go there 
have a habit of standing at their meals instead 
of sitting down to them. The principal refectory 
is an immense room on the ground floor, to reac 
which you must first pass through the kitchen, 
where the wife of the proprietor, Madame Cadet, 
sits enthroned. This kitchen reveals the nature 
of the dainties served up to the Californians, 
which you would probably not recognise if you 
saw them after the process of cookery, though 
only one form is adopted, that which is popu- 
larly called fricot, and is applied indiscriminately 
to beef, veal, mution, and potatoes. It is the 
quantity rather than the quality of the food 
eaten at La Californie which most distinguishes 
that place of popular resort. Here is an ac- 
count of its consumption : five thousand portions 
of meat daily, for which one ox, several calves, 
and half a dozen sheep are sacrificed ; and eight 
pieces (or barrels) of wine, of the kind called 
“blue.” Inthe course of the year one thousand 
setiers, or twelve thousand bushels, of haricot 
beans, and twice the quantity of potatoes, toge- 
ther with fifty-five barrels of vmegar, and as 
many of edible oil, not a drop of which is ex- 
pressed from olives. The price of a dinner at La 
Californie—and the hungry guests eat their fill— 
is only eight sous. The company consists, as may 
be supposed, of the very poorest people, honest 
or Set as the case may be, who fraternise 
or not with each other, but who, at all events, 
are perfectly indifferent to the morals of their 
neighbours ; beggars, thieves, workmen, soldiers, 
chiffonniers, and market folks, are all indiscrimi- 
nately mixed together; every kind of costume 
appears, from the filthiest rags to decent clothing 
—every face wears its own strange expression, 
and the conversation savours of the purest slang. 
Although the majority of the guests are not, 
perhaps, the most reputable, it is not an un- 
common thing to see an employer enter in 
search of workmen, and go from table to table, 
crying out in a stentorian voice, “ Who wants 
work?” Neither is it an uncommon thing to 
find that nobody responds to this appeal: the 
fricot and the vin bleu have attractions before 
which labour pales. In Victor Hugo’s Misé- 
rables, one of the heroes is the gamin Gav- 
roche. Many such haunt La Californie, creep- 
ing between the legs of the diners and watch- 
ing the moment when a plate is left with some 
wretched morsel on it, which they seize upon 
and empty into their blouses. When enough 
of these nameless delicacies have been scraped 
together, the “ voyou” glides away, and reaching 
the barrier sells his plunder to his hungrier com- 
panions ! 

But there is something even lower than La 
Californie, and that is the Cabarets des Chif- 
fonniers in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Médard : a nar- 
row, crooked street, dating from the sixteenth 





century, in which all the houses are squalid and 
all the inhabitants filthy. The Rue St. Médard 
runs out of the Rue Mouffetard, which, begin- 
ning near the Pantheon, leaves Paris by the 
Barrier of Fontainebleau ; it is the head-quarters 
of that dirty race, the rag-gatherers, who make 
increment of every kind of offal, and make for- 
tunes by it into the bargain. These cabarets 
bear the nicknames of “ yellow shops”— 
boutiques de jaunier—on account of the yellow 
poison sold there—new fiery spirit, at one sou 
the glass. Here the biffins, as the chiffonniers 
are also called, leave at the door the instruments 
of their calling—their “sauvettes” or back- 
baskets, and their “Number Seven” (7) or 
crook, and sit round a table, eating immense 
quantities of green salad which they correct 
with yellow spirit, never touching any other 
kind of liquid. These biffins have a jargon 
of their own, distinct, in many particulars, 
from the argot of Paris, and, in this language, 
they discourse of their hideous discoveries 
and the uses they put them to. These uses, 
it need scarcely be said, are unsuspected by 
the multitude—or many a fine lady, and 
many a fine gentleman, would think twice 
before they bought for genuine the articles 
manufactured out of the rubbish collected by 
the rag-gatherers. 

There are few readers of the present genera- 
tion to whom Eugéne Sue’s Mysteries of Paris 
are unknown. They will remember that the 
story opens at the Cabaret du Lapin Blanc— 
the “tapis franc” in the Rue aux Feéves, be- 
tween the Palais de Justice and Notre Dame. 
As described by the novelist, the inmates of the 
Lapin Blane were purely imaginary. The cabaret 
was not a den of thieves, neither were the land- 
lord and lady an ogre and his ogress ; but the 

lace itself existed, and the animal from which 
it took its name was visible to all eyes, in the 
shape of a well stuffed white rabbit, with a red 
ribbon round its neck, which ornamented one 
end of the counter. Madame Mauras, the pro- 
a wife, though she professed not to 
now the personages named in the novel as fre- 
quenting her house, except “by reputation,” 
had no objection to the popularity which the 
novel conferred; and the walls of her saloon 
were covered with pictures representing dif- 
ferent scenes in the Mysteries of Paris, with 
coloured prints, indeed, of all kinds, wherever 
there was room to put one up. Even some 
busts were to be seen, notably that of Brutus 
in a gardener’s hat, and wearing spectacles, 
through’ which, from the other a of the 
counter, he seemed to be gravely contemplating 
the white rabbit. For the rest, the Lapin Blane 
had in it nothing remarkable; but such as it 
was, it will be looked for now in vain, for the 
Rue aux Feéves itself, with many adjacent 
streets, was demolished several months ago to 
make a new square in front of the Palais de 
Justice. 

Besides the rag-gatherers, there is a class in 
Paris—of a much higher grade—who have 
cabarets exclusively their own. These are the 
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market people who fill the Halles, and whose 
houses of refreshment were known by the names 
of Paul Niquet, Bordier, Baratte, and half a 
dozen other less famous cabaretiers. Unlike 
those night houses in London, which M. Delvau 
calls “des gin-palace, des tap-rooms, des beef- 
houses, is teakaiaen, des oyster-houses,” the 
Cabarets des Halles are now always closed at 
midnight, though, until recently, this was not the 
case. But Niquet’s establishment has ceased to 
exist for several years, and Niquet himself is 
dead. It was a place in which, perhaps, more 
spirituous liquors were consumed than in any 
other cabaret of Paris—absinthe, cassis, and 
brandy, the cheapest and the worst. The con- 
sumers sat on benches ranged round a large 
room, the floor of which, though paved, was 
always damp and sloppy. As a natural conse- 
quence, where so much fiery poison was swal- 
lowed, quarrels were of frequent occurrence ; 
but, as it was not desirable to call in the guard 
to quiet the refractory, Paul Niquet adopted 
another course. He had arranged a series of 
water-pipes, so placed as to enable him, when a 
quarrel began, to souse the combatants well. 
When it happened that they resisted this appli- 
cation, he raised an apparatus which completely 
blocked up the only issue from the room, and 
the water rose and rose, from the ankle to the 
knee, from the knee to the body, till the dis- 
turbers of society begged for mercy. At the 
cabarets of Bordier and Baratte, which remain 


‘| undemolished—the first at the corner of Rue 
aux Ours, and the second in the Rue aux Fers 
—you can both eat and drink, but, like Falstafi’s 
supper, the eating is only accidental. 

We have mentioned the word absinthe, fami- 
liarly called abs, in speaking of the Cabaret 


Niquet. Widely as the custom has prevailed 
latterly of drinking the pernicious spirit, its 
consumption is nowhere so steadily perse- 
vered in as at a certain dram-shop in the 
Quartier Saint-Jacques, where, from four to 
six o’clock every afternoon, no matter whe- 
ther it be wet or fine, twenty young men, 
the members of a society called Le Club 
des Absintheurs, assemble to drink as much 
absinthe as their heads will carry. On enter- 
ing the club, which is restricted to twenty, who 
cause vacancies only by death—a condition, 
probably, of frequent occurrence—each new 
member swears, as his co-mates have done, never 
to drink or get drunk on anything but absinthe, 
and this pat they strictly keep. We have heard 
much of this fatal liqueur. M. Delvau describes 
its effects in these words: “The drunkenness 
caused by absinthe, resembles no other drunken- 
ness known. It is not the heavy intoxication of 
beer, the fierce madness caused by brandy, or 
the jovial humour produced by wine. No! It 
takes you off your legs at the first glass, it 
fastens on your shoulders wings of the widest 
sweep, and you sail off into a country without 
limit or horizon, but, at the same time, without 
light or poetry. You think, like all great 
dreamers, that you are stretching away towards 
the infinite, and like all great ruminants you are 





only tending to the incoherent. Great dreamers 
are great explorers, and bring back some trea- 
sures from these excursions into the land of the 
ideal, but the absinthe-drinker returns from his 
journey into the Sahara laden only with im- 
becility, if not with madness.” 

_ There are five lundred of those gulfs of perdi- 
tion in Paris, and M. Delvau specifies several; 
but, upon this revelation, we turn the page. 





THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 

Wuatever Shakespeare may say to the con- 
trary, there is sometimes a good deal in a name. 
The wanderer over the famous Downs of Sussex 
must be aware of this fact when he recollects 
the particular reputation which those undulating 
billows of green sward have acquired, to the ex- 
clusion of all other. The word “ Downs” is a 
mean word, exclusive of all ideas of sublimity and 
grandeur; and, accordingly, we simply associate 
the district with graziers, shepherds, and the best 
of mutton, in the same way that we only think of 
the Berkshire Downs as a training-ground for 
race-horses. We never reflect that, at a distance 
of fifty miles from London, within a two hours’ 
journey by rail, a range of green mountains 
stretches from the old woodland tracts of Sussex 
and Surrey to the brink of the sea. Yet Gil- 
bert White, the author of the Natural History 
of Selborne—no mean authority in such matters 
—speaks of them by that name, and says that 
thirty years’ acquaintance with their features 
had only left him with an ever-increasing admi- 
ration. Ray, the great naturalist, who frequently 
viewed them from the house of a friend near 
Lewes, alludes to them, in his Wisdom of God 
in the Works of the Creation, as being, in 
his opinion, equal to anything in the finest 
parts of Europe. According to good etymo- 
logical authorities, “ Downs” is a Saxon word 
for “hills;’? but the ordinary Briton does 
not know this, or will not recognise it. He 
thinks of his quarters of lamb, and his haunches 
of mutton; admires the shortness of the turf, 
in which he sees nothing but the first prin- 
ciple of prospective diuners; and reserves his 
enthusiasm for Wales and the Highlands, the 
lakes of Cumberland, and the waters of Kil- 
larney. 

These comfortable, but not very exalted, asso- 
ciations would probably not exercise such des- 
potic power over our minds if the region in 
question were known by a more dignified title. 
Strike up northward from the sea into this green 
wilderness of hill and dale, of dyke and foss, of 
precipitous slopes and unexpected hollows; and, 
if you have an eye for natural beauties, you will 
be forced to confess that there is something be- 
sides sheep to be noted on the Sussex Downs, 
Look at the rounded outlines of those hills, steep 
and abrupt to the feet that would climb or 
descend them, but softened to the eye with such 
graduated harmonies of transition, as the heights 
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lapse wave-like into the valleys, that we see the 
line of beauty a hundred times repeated, yet each 
time with some new inflection, some grace peeu- 
liar to itself. Persons are found to say that the 
Downs are naked and monotonous; yet see the 
variety of colours which this golden autumn day 
brings out on them: the great breadths of tawny 
harvest grain, burning like a close dull fire, 
which here and there spurts out into the ver- 
milion flames of the poppy; the lighter and 
fresher yellow of the stubble, where the reaper’s 
sickle has lately passed, and the land now lies 
open to the winds, the sunlight, and the feeding 
birds; the dark brown of the earth turned up- 
wards by the plough in fallow fields; the ochrey 
tints of haystacks lying in sheltered nooks among 
the folds of the hills; the manifold greens and 
purples of vegetable produce in the unenclosed 
market-gardens ; the dark verdure of the patches 
of gorse and nettles ; the tender crimson, azure, 
and yellow of the thickly-scattered wild flowers ; 
and here, looking seaward, through a rift in the 
long uplands, that square of steely blue, swim- 
ming on the faint and far horizon into the milder 
blue of heaven. Turn inward again, and mark 
the changes wrought in the landscape by the 
shadows of the travelling clouds; and, as the wind- 
borne darkness floats down one smooth slope and 
up another, observe how the similitude of dusky 
forests grows momentarily in bare places, and, ere 
the eye can fix it, glides away. Pleasant sounds, 
too, have the Downs, especially in the summer 
and autumn seasons. For then the winds come 
with a wild and yet a gentle tumult, and far 
away through the pure thin air you hear the 
long sweep of the scythe through the grass, or 
the shorter and crisper bite of the sickle into 
the corn, or the hum of the bees about the 
clover, and the chattering of the unseen grass- 
hoppers. When you have perceived and heard all 
this, you will acknowledge—if you are a candid 
man—that the Sussex Downs have their attrac- 
tions. 

If you are also a geologist, you may investi- 
gate the chalk formation, and the other mineral 
riches of the soil; or meditate onGilbert White’s 
singular speculations with respect to the hills 
having been formed by a process “somewhat 
analogous to growth,” since they “ carry at 
once the air of vegetative dilatation and expan- 
sion,” or by fermentation, resulting from adven- 
titious moisture. 

But there are other things to note in these 
wide solitudes. Sprinkled about their many 
thousand acres of hill and dale, extending fifty- 
three miles in length, with an average breadth 
of four miles and a half, are numerous old 
villages, nestling sometimes at the bottom of 
great hollows, sometimes in quiet recesses with 
trees about them, and an ancient church, with 
grey flint walls and red-tiled roof, where the 
curious may find good store of ancestral brasses. 
Old battle-fields, famous in history; remains of 
British and Roman camps; barrows where the 
bones of rival chiefs lie crumbling; ruins of 





Saxon monasteries, Norman towers, and medieval 
crosses ; quaint towns hidden among the hills, 
with hostelries such as Chaucer’s pilgrims might 
have put up at, if they had gone that way; 
priories converted into farm-houses, where the 
moat yet lingers, though the stormy days of 
civil war have passed; Elizabethan mansions, 
with wainscoted apartments; countless drowsy, 
picturesque, out-of-the-way spots, where you 
may fancy yourself a Rip Van Winkle gone to 
sleep backwards, and waking up in the far-off 
Past ; stud the Downs in all directions, and add 
a human interest to inanimate nature. At the 
Wallands, now cultivated ground, the Danes, 
under King Magnus, were defeated and their 
leader captured. The little village of Bedding. 
ham is one of the places mentioned in King 
Alfred’s will. Near Ringmer is a house where 
Gilbert White used to pass much of his time; 
and close by is the pine grove mentioned in the 
Natural History of Selborne. At Hurstmonceux, 
on the Hastings road, is the old ruined castle of 
the Dacres, one of whom, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, was executed for killing the servant 
of a neighbouring gentleman. In the vicinity of 
the little town of Lindfield is a great rock poised 
on a smaller mass, like the rocking stones of 
Cornwall; and near Uckfield are some singular 
sand rocks, resembling those of Tunbridge Wells. 
The Devil’s Dyke, as all men know, is famous 
for a legend which ascribes its formation to the 
Prince of Darkness, who, irritated by the extra- 
ordinary piety of the people inhabiting the 
Downs and the Weald, began digging avast trench 
to let the sea in, but was put to flight by an ancient 
lady suddenly exhibiting a candle in a sieve, 
which the foolish old gentleman mistook for tlie 
sun miraculously rising at midnight. The Weald, 
we may observe in passing, is that sylvan country 
which extends to the north of the Downs, until 
it terminates in the line of woody hills called 
Forest Ridge. The Weald itself in the Saxon 


times was one vast forest, inhabited only by’ 


hogs and deer; but in later times it has been 
brought into cultivation. Drayton, in his Poly- 
olbion, personifies the various woods with which 
Sussex abounds as nymphs or daughters of the 
great Weald, and introduces them lamenting 
their threatened ruin : 


These forests, as I say, the daughters of the Weald, 

(That in their heavy breasts had long their grief 
conceal’d,) 

Foreseeing their decay each hour so fast eome on, 

Under tite axe’s stroke fetch’d many 4 grievous 
groan, 

Whenas the anvil’s weight and hammer’s dreadful 
sound 

Even rent the hollow woods and shook the queachy 
ground; 

So that the trembling nymphs, oppress’d through 
ghastly fear, 

Ran madding to the Downs, with loose dishevell’d 
hair. 

The Sylvans that about the neighbouring woods 
did dwell, 

Both in the tufty frith and in the mossy fell, 
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Forsook their gloomy bowers, and wander'd far 
abroad, 

Expell’d their quiet seats and place of their abode, 

When labouring carts they saw to hold their daily 


trade 
Where they in summer wont to sport them in the 


shade. 


All this is described by the poet as giving great 
satisfaction to the Downs, which had envied the 
Weald its leafy investiture; but the former are 
reproved for their malice by the rivers, 


Their fountains that derive from those unpitied 


woods, 
And so much grace the Downs as through their 


dales they creep. 


The soil all about these Downs is rich in 
antiquities. The Britons appear to have had 
several military entrenchments on the elevated 
ridges, especially on Mount Caburn, near Lewes ; 
the Romans, too, had their stations and earth- 
works; and antiquarian excavators have from 
time to time been rewarded by turning up flint 
and metal celts, cinerary urns, half-calcined 
bones, glass vessels, personal adornments in 
bronze, ivory, and porcelain, beads of amber and 
jet, sword-blades, spear-heads, bosses of shields, 
&c. At the little village of Milton Street, near 
Alfriston, so great a hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins 
was at one time discovered, that the collection 
has been ever since distinguished as the “ Al- 
friston find ;” and probably many remains of 
ancient buildings might be brought to light if 
the earth were sufficiently disturbed. So the 
Downs have borne their part in history, and the 
archeologist has reason to love and respect them. 
But they are no less interesting to the naturalist 
also. For here is to be found that singular com- 
promise between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms—the bee orchis ; and in the summer months 
the shepherds catch, by means of a rude trap 
formed by excavations in the turf, immense num- 
bers of “the English ortolan,” popularly called 
the wheat-ear. These birds are so abundant, and 
so easily snared, that one man has been known 
to take as many as eighty-four dozen in a single 
day. They are considered great delicacies, and 
a make their appearance on the tables of the 
rich. 

Here, lying in a sort of bay among the hills, 
and comfortably shut in with trees, is Ovingdean, 
as perfect a specimen of the tranquil old English 
rural hamlet as you need behold, though not 
| above two miles from the huge sea-side metro- 
| polis, Brighton. The day is falling as we reach 
| the little nest of houses and barns clustered about 
the small old church ; and the hush of the wide 
outer Downs is on the place; and we think of 
the old graves in the churchyard, and are quiet 
too. How many houses might there be in this 
dim and sleepy nook? More for the dead than 
for the living, we will warrant; for the grave- 








* For some of these local facts, the writer is in- 
debted to the Handbook for Lewes, by Mark Antony 
Lower, M.A. 











yard represents many successive generations, and 
on some of the mouldering tombstones we spell 
out with much ado, dates that tell of centuries 
long gone by. But there is an old Grange, with 
some outbuildings older still attached to it; and 
there is an old parsonage, with a garden attached 
to it, leading by a close and leafy path into the 
consecrated ground, down which path, you may 
be sure, the clergyman comes on Sundays, ready 
gowned for service; and there are some old 
husbandmen lounging about, smoking; and there 
is the old church, and there are the old graves; 
and there is nothing else. So we stand, bathing 
ourselves in the silence (which is the oldest thing 
of all, making even your Pyramids of Egypt and 
your rock-hewn temples seem very modern in 
the comparison); and we admire the pretty 
irregularity of the place—the houses dotted 
about without any precise plan, the barns coming 
in at their pleasure, and the embowering trees 
and shrubs connecting and harmonising all. We 
see these things lying under the inexpressible 
tenderness of the soft September twilight; and 
we hear the silence intensified, not broken, by 
the rustle of the neighbouring leaves, and the 
breathing of the distant sea. How fatherly and 
almost human is the aspect of those grey flint 
walls of which the church is composed! How 
strong the low square tower, familiar with winds 
from sea and land for centuries, yet still unshaken 
by the storms! How soothing the grass on 
the unrecorded graves—graves that look like 
veritable beds for the long rest! And round this 
railed-in tomb, how bright the geraniums and 
other autumnal fiowers, glowing with that deep 
intensity of colour which comes upon them with 
the fading light! Here, if anywhere, you may be 
lulled in the lap of a placid antiquity. The church 
has, indeed, been repaired of late years in one or 
two places ; but it evidently belongs in the main 
to the early Norman times, and the restorations 
have been made in a judicious spirit. The Grange, 
also, has been apparently modernised, yet retains 
the look of an old country mansion; and in con- 
nexion with the parsonage are some fragments 
of ancient walls belonging to an earlier building, 
now removed. 

The sea-side Downs have their romantic asso- 
ciations for those who will seek them out. Here, 
more than two hundred years ago, came Charles 
Stuart, after the disastrous battle of Worcester; 
and at the George Inn, in the then little fishing 
village of Brightelmstone, he supped, the night 
before he took ship for France, at Shoreham, 
some six miles to the west. The prince had ori- 
ginally designed to embark at Southampton; but 
this was considered imprudent, owing to the 
number of castles on the coast which the vessel 
would have to pass, and at which it would most 
probably have been examined for suspected pas- 
sengers. After much trouble, therefore, one 
Colonel Gunter, assisted by Mr. Francis Mansel, a 
merchant of Chichester, and Mr. Thomas Gunter, 
a kinsman of the colonel, obtained a boat at 
what we now call Brighton; and the prince, who 
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was lying concealed in the house of a loyal 
widow, at Hele, in Wiltshire, set out on his 
perilous journey, and, in about two days, not 
without many escapes from the Cromwellian 
soldiers, arrived at the George, now the King’s 
Head, in West-street, Brighton. The supper 
party consisted of Charles himself, Lord Wilmot 
(father of the wit and profligate, Lord Rochester), 
Colonel Gunter, Mr. Mansel, and Captain Teter- 
shal, the master of the vessel. We can readily 
picture to ourselves the gay and rollicking 
manner of the young prince, even at that time of 
doubt and danger; but for a moment things 
looked rather serious. Tetershal, rising suddenly 
from supper, called Mansel aside, and ex- 
postulated with him for deceiving him, as he 
had discovered that the person he was to take 
over to France was not a mere private indivi- 
dual, as had been put forth, but was no other 
than the royal fugitive, Charles Stuart. He had 
seen him on a previous occasion, and now re- 
cognised him through his disguise of a servant. 
In this perplexity, Mansel spoke to the prince, 
who plied the captain with promises, and gave 
him a large sum of money out of hand. The 
master thereupon promised fidelity, and imme- 
diately departed to knock up his men, who were 
then asleep in the little village. The vessel 


was lying at Shoreham, half-filled with coals; 
and Tetershal bade his men make all haste to 
her, for thai having slipped her anchors she 


was adrift, and might be stranded or dashed 
upon the rocks. He then directed his wife to go 
and buy a bottle of brandy and another of sack, 
and to give him clean clothes to take with him 
on his voyage. The woman objected to going 
forth so Jate at night, and asked whether the 
morning would not do as well? But the captain 
so peremptorily overruled this suggestion, that 
the wife, with feminine quickness of wit, saw 
that it was “the king” who was about to be 
carried over to France, and plainly told her hus- 
band so, adding, “I pray God you may carry him 
safe, though 1 and my small children should for 
ever after go a-begging”—a speech which one 
can only descripe as a perplexing mixture of geine- 
rosity and flunkeyism. It was a great deal better, 
however,than the speech made by the landlord of 
the George Inn, who, having by this time got 
drunk in the congenial society of his royal guest, 
kissed the prince’s hand, and said, very lyingly, 
“Who you are, whence you come, or whither 
you are going, I know not; yet I pray God he 
may bless and preserve you. If I guess right, | 
shall be an earl, and my wife a countess.” No 
thought on Ais part of sacrificing either himself 
or hischildren. Charles’s reply is not recorded 
(neither is the landlord’s earldom); and he pre- 
sently after set out for the vessel, and at five 
o’clock in the morning, on the 15th of October, 
1651, the prince and his companions went on 
board, and were ultimately landed at Fécamp, in 
Normandy. 

But the most interesting historical associa- 
tions in connexion with the Downs gather 





about the picturesque old town of Lewes. These, 
however, are so numerous as to require special 
handling next week. 


THE DUCHESS VERONICA. 


In Eieut Cuaprers. 
CHAPTER VI. ANOTHER EVENING IN CASA 
CANACCI. 

Tue letter which Pippo Carrarrese carried to 
Massa ran as follows : 

Most excellent Prince and dear Brother,—This 
letter will be delivered into your honoured hands by 
our faithful Pippo, whose trustiness is known to you. 
Of myself and of things here I have little that is 
good or agreeable to tell you. Foul and dishonour- 
able wrong has been done me. And it is not toa 
prince of our name and blood that it is necessary to 
tell the care which is now occupying me. I might 
enter into the particulars of that which is on my 
heart, sure of your sympathy, support, and assist- 
ance. But, under the circumstances, I think it best 
to do what has to be done, alone. You may be quite 
sure that the honour of our family is safe in my 
keeping, and that I know how to vindicate it. The 
purport of the present, therefore, is to request you, 
my brother, to send back with Pippo, under his 
guidance and orders, three trusty men—let them be 
men, you understand me—devoted to our family. 
Let them be well mounted to ride at need—men 
with ready hands and silent tongues. For the 
present there needs no more to be said. May God 
have you in his holy keeping, my brother. 

Your loving and dutiful sister, 
VERONICA. 

The result of this letter was, that on a dark 
evening, towards the latter end of December, 
Pippo, accompanied by three other well-mounted 
but unarmed men of his own class and sort, 
presented themselves at the Prato gate of Flo- 
rence. The gate had been already some time 
closed. But on the strangers making themselves 
known as servants of the duchessa, they were 
readily allowed to enter the city. Pippo con- 
ducted his men to a small hostelry, situated in 
one of the narrow streets behind the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mercato Vecchio—which was kept by a Massa 
man, and was accordingly well known to the 
Villa Salviati people, and frequented by all the 





Massa and Carrara folks, whom the connexion of | 
> 


the duchess with that country or any other cir- 
cumstance brought to Florence. 

Having housed them, Pippo at once started for 
the villa, to report his return to the duchess, 
and receive her orders. They were, that for the 
present he should only hold himself and the 
three Massa men in readiness, supply them quietly 
with arms from the villa, and caution them strictly 
not to be seen in the city, to keep close in their 
quarters during the day, and leave them, if at 
all, only after nightfall. 

These matters duly arranged, the duchess had 
again to wait with such patience as she could 
master, the further development of her designs. 

* * x % = 

The last day of the year is a day of note in 
Catholic countries. Among men of every per- 
suasiop, indeed, the close of one of the stages of 
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| the the life so rapidly hurrying away cannot but be 
| felt as having a certain | degree of solemnity 
| attached to it. And men “keep it,” accordingly, 
with observances which differ as their tempera- 
ments and characters differ. It becomes a 
festival or a fast, not as the retrospect of the 
| year that is already so rapidly floating away 
down the stream into the gulf of the infinite 
| past is in any degree satisfactory or the re- 
| verse, but as it is Heraclitus or Democritus who 
| makes it. 

The Church pronounces the day a fast-day, in 

that it is the vigil of the feast-day of the new 
| year. And all those good sons of the Church 
| who make a point of complying with her ordi- 
| nances, especially the pious confraternities, 
| whose scope and usages have been described, 
' obediently observe it as such accordingly. On 
such an occasion it might be supposed that the 
devout Duke of San Giuliano, whose attendance 
at the meetings of his confraternity had 
been so exemplarily regular, would not have 
failed to avail himself of the opportunity of 
assuming his penitential gown and hood as 
usual. But he did not do so. And it would 
seem that the certainty that he would not visit the 
Via dei Pilastri on that night, was the occasion 
for which the duchess was waiting for the further 
prosecution of her “little comedy.” For, not- 
withstanding what she had said to Bartolommeo 
about the exposure and shame she intended to 
| inflict upon Caterina, it did not appear to enter 
into her plans, whatever they were, to put them 
in execution when the duke was there. In any 
| ease, it is certain that Salviati was not in the 
house of his mistress on the night of that 31st 
of December, 1638, and that he did on that night 
sleep at home, in Villa Salviati. 

It is further especially recorded by the con- 
temporary chroniclers that Signore Vincenzo Car- 
lini and Signore Jacopo Serselli were with Cate- 
rina in Casa Canacci on that evening. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, it certainly ap- 
pears strange that they should have been there, 
especially in Salviati’s absence. The fact may 
be taken as an illustration the more, of the social 
habits and feelings of the time. But it probably 
should not be understood to cast any further re- 
proach on the unfortunate Caterina than is in- 
separable from the mere circumstance of her per- 
mitting these men, situated as she was with re- 

, gard to them, to come there to sup and make 
merry. Salviati, it might be thought, ought to 
have protected her against any such associations 

| —more especially as there does not seem any 
reason to believe that their presence there was 
kept secret from him. 

Be this as it may, on that night Carlini and 
Serselli were with Caterina in Casa Canacci, and 
the aged husband was fast asleep up-stairs as 
usual, when, about the third hour after the Ave 
Maria, a knocking was heard at the door. The 
servant-girl, Nina—who was such a treasure, we 
remember—went up-stairs to a window from 
which she could look down over the door, and 





called out to ask who was there. People in those 
days in Florence did not open their doors after 
sundown without precautions. 

“A friend!” cried the voice of Bartolommeo 
from below, making the customary reply to the 
question. “Open the door, Nina; it’s all 
right.” 

“ Ah, but Signor Bartolommeo, it is not always 
all right when you come to the house o’ nights at 
such hours. Are you sure you are sober ?—that 
is to say, as near sober aseveryouare. Willyou 
behave yourself decently, and not wake up the 
old man ?” 

“ Don’t you see I am as soberasabishop? A 
great deal soberer than some of them are at 
this moment, I'll be bound.” 

“ But what is it you want, Signor Bartolom- 
meo? It is getting late, and my mistress will 
be going to bed directly,” persisted Nina, who 
seemed to have more misgiving than usual about 
letting her master’s son into the house, although 
in obedience to the suggestions of the duchess he 
had, in his recent visits, taken unusual care to 
behave inoffensively. 

“What do I want?” returned Bartolommeo, 
speaking in apparently perfect good temper; 
“why to pay my compliments to the Signora 
Caterina on this of all nights in the year. Come, 
Nina, open the door, there is a geod girl, and 
don’t keep me standing here in the cold any 
longer. I told the Signora Caterina that I 
should look in, this evening.” 

Now Nina knew very well that when Barto- 
lommeo came thus to the door, the usual alterna- 
tive was to admit him or to have a dreadful 
disturbance in the street, calling the neighbours 
to their windows, and generally waking up old 
Signor Giustino: all which would have been ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, for many reasons, under 
the circumstances. So she replied from the 
window : 

“ Well, then, Signor Bartolommeo, if you will 
promise not to wake Signor Giustino .... He 
was fractious enough to-night, I can tell you, and 
the Holy Virgin knows the trouble we had in 

I will come down 
to the door directly. The fact is, the signora has 
some friends to supper to-night, and-——” 

“T know that very well! I know all about it! 
For whom do you take me? I shall only drink 
just one cup in all good fellowship with Signor 
Carlini and his friend.” 

“Well, | am coming,” returned Nina, cau- 
tiously shutting the window from which she had 
held the colloquy. 

She ran first, however, into the room down 
stairs, where Caterina and her guests were seated 
at the supper-table, to warn them of the intru- 
der’s coming. 

“There’s Signor Bartolommeo at the door, 
my lady, seeking admittance. I tried to send 
him away, but it was no use. He seems sober, 
for a wonder. He knows that these gentlemen 
are here, and says he only wants to drink a cup 
in good fellowship with them, and pay his re- 
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spects to your ladyship. I suppose I must let 
him in. We shall have the devil to pay in the 
street else !” 

“Oh! let the Signor Bartolommeo come in by 
all means!” cried both the gentlemen. “He will 
go to the pothouse and tell all sorts of tales else. 
Better let him come in, and keep him in good 


humour.” ; ' 
* You are sure he is alone, Nina?” asked Ca- 


terina. 

“Oh! for that, my lady, yes! I looked up 
the street and down the street. There’s not a 
soul stirring.’’ 

“Well! I suppose you must let him come in, 
then,” returned her mistress. 

And Nina went to open the door. 

“ We will keep him quiet, this terrible son-in- 
law; never fear. And we will see him safe out 
before we go, cara mia!” said Carlini. 

“ But how would it be,” said Serselli, “if he 
were to take it into his drunken head to come 
here when. . . . we know who... . is here?” 

“Theduke!” replied Caterina, blushing slightly, 
and with a little toss of her pretty head. “ He 
knows better, I think, than to interfere with 
Jacopo Salviati. It would be as much as his 
ears are worth !” 

Nina had, as she said, looked up and down the 
street, as she stood speaking with Bartolommeo 
at the window, and she had seen no one but him 
standing out in the street, and barely visible, 
even so, in the unlighted darkness of the winter 
night. Even had she thought of turning her 
eyes down to the foot of the wall, she would have 
been unable to distinguish two figures on either 
side of the door wholly mufiled in cloaks of dark 
colour, and standing close with their backs 
against the wall, in the additional darkness 
caused by the wide overhanging eaves of the 
roof, 

Poor Nina! Signor Vincenzo Carlini had 
said she was “invaluable ;” that he had placed 
her in her present position for the sake of those 
precious talents of hers. She exercised them, 
it is to be supposed to the best of her lights, or 
rather, as best she might, in the utter absence of 
any glimmer of light! Aud now her little part in 
the great drama was done, and her uses over. 
Her patron, Signor Vincenzo, was reserved for an 
old age of reformation, respectability, and re- 
verend authority. Did he ever think, it may be 
wondered, in those after years, of the fate of the 
poor girl, whose “bohéme” existence came to so 
different a termination from his own! 

Nina proceeded to open the door cautiously, as 
we have seen her do it on a former occasion. 
But no sooner was the bolt withdrawn than the 
door was violently pushed against her, and four 
men, hurling Bartolommeo headforemost in be- 
fore them, rushed in behind him. The shock of 
the surprise was so great as to take from her the 
power of crying out for an instant. And in that 
instant the lamp she carried was knocked suit, 
a cloak was suddenly thrown over her head, and 
a stiletto stab was dealt her in the bosom: by so 





practised a hand that it reached the heart, and 
ended her life without a struggle or a groan. 

While one of the four ruffians was thus en- 
gaged, two others seized Bartolommeo, and, 
holding their daggers to his throat, signed to him 
to be silent as he cared for his life; the fourth 
carefully closed the open door. All this was done 
so quickly, deftly, and without confusion, that 
it was clear the whole action had been clearly 
arranged beforehand, and each actor appointed 
to his special part. 

The next step was to proceed as noiselessly as 
possible to the room where Caterina was enter- 
taining her guests. But in their total ignorance 
of the house, and in the darkness, the assassins 
did not succeed in accomplishing this. Barto- 
lommeo seems to have been completely paralysed 
by terror, and to have taken no part whatever in 
the scene which followed. The bravoes, in en- 
deavouring to find their way in the darkness, 
made some noise in the passage, which caused 
Carlini and Serselli to come to the door of the 
supper-room, surprised that Nina did not return 
with Bartolommeo, and imagining that the delay 
and the noise were occasioned by some incivility, 
or civility, offered by the latter to the pretty 
waiting-woman. 


cavaliers and the intruders, therefore, saw each 
other at the same moment, and the latter rushed 
forward towards the lighted room. But the 


opened on the lobby close to the door of this 
chamber, and were thus between Caterina’s 
guests and the strangers. A means of escape 
was thus offered to these gallant gentlemen, of 


ever it might be, at the hands of the ruffians, 
they rushed up the stairs, gained the roof, and 
thence reached that of the next house, into which 
they obtained admission. But not even then 
does it appear that they took any steps to obtain 
assistance, or to interfere in any way with what 
might be passing in the house they had just left; 
they simply established themselves at the window, 
and watched to see what might follow. 

There were left, therefore, in Casa Canacci, 
old Ser Giustino, waked up from his sleep by the 
unwonted noise, and feebly calling from his bed 
to know what was the matter; Bartolommeo, 
almost paralysed by terror and as helpless as his 
father; the dead body of the murdered girl lying 
in the entry; Caterina, in presence of Pippo 
Carrarrese and his three followers. 

The first thought of the terrified woman was 
that the object of the attack on the house was 
simply robbery. 

“Do me no harm, my friends,” she said; “I 
wul make no resistance. We are not rich people, 
and there is little of value in the house. Take 
what you will,” 











As soon as the door of the room in which they | 
had been sitting was opened, the light streamed | 
into the passage, which opened on the opposite | 
side of a sort of inner hall or lobby. The two | 


stairs leading to the upper part of the house | 


which both instantly availed themselves. Leav- | 
ing the unprotected Caterina to her fate, what- | 
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“Your goods are safe as far as we are con- 
cerned. We are not thieves,” answered Pippo. 
“Our errand here is a different one. In brief, 
Caterina Canacci,” he continued, speaking with 
the calm impassive air of an official announcing 
a judicial sentence, “you must die this night. 
Your last hour is nearly spent.” 

“Die!” shrieked the miserable woman, while 
her face became ghastly with livid pallor, and 
her eye was distended by terror; “die! Now! 
This night! Nay, you are frightening me in 
jest. But ’tis bad jesting.” She looked from 
one to the other of the hard, pitiless faces 
round her, in search of some justification of her 





suggestion. But she found there, no ray of hope. 
She read no passion-stirred ferocity in their 
faces, but simply, quiet grim impassible deter- 
mination. 

*“*Twere poor jesting, truly, if jest there 
were,” returned Pippo; “ but it is earnest, and 
it is certain, lady, that you must die this night, 
and this hour . . . . ay! and within this quarter 
of an hour !” 

“But it is impossible! I am not ready to die! 
Lam not prepared! I have done no harm to 
any one. Nobody can wish my death!” 

** My orders,” resumed Pippo, in the same 


measured cold tones, “are that you should be 


informed that you are condemned to die by the 
Lady Veronica, Duchess of San Giuliano. The 


| nature of your offence against that noble lady, 


| you doubtless know. I have no orders to allow 
| you time for preparation. Nevertheless, I give 
| you five minutes to make your peace with God.” 
A visible convulsive shudder passed through 

the wretched woman’s frame at the mention of 
the name of the duchess. The reality of her 
doom and its certainty seemed suddenly to flash 

' into her mind. Flinging up her arms, and 


} glancing wildly from side to side like a hunted 
_ animal, she suddenly made a spring towards the 


| door. But a single quiet and rapid stride of 
one of her executioners placed him between her 
| and it. Turning with the unreasoning impulse 
of mere animal terror, she made a bound towards 
the opposite window. A similar movement 


' on the part of another of the ruffians again 
| showed her the utter hopelessness of escape. 


“ Lady!” said Pippo, with the voice of one 
speaking a doom certain as fate, “one minute of 
the five is already gone. In four more, you die!” 

“ Jacopo! Jacopo! Why are you not here to 
save me? Jacopo, must I die for your love? 
Will you let me die, Jacopo? Help! Jacopo! 

| Quick! quick! to save me! Have you recol- 


| lected,” she continued, turning to Pippo, as a 
new possibility of hope dashed into her mind, 


“have you thought that the duke will assuredly 
avenge my death? ‘Your own lives will pay for 


mine. Have you thought of that?” 


“ Tt is little we care for your Florentine duke 
| orhis anger. A dozen of such dukes could not 
save you from the vengeance of our lady !” said 
one of the Massa men, in the pride of his supe- 

| Yiority to Florentine law. 





But Pippo only repeated in his doomster’s 
voice : 

“Lady! two minutes of the five are gone. 
You have but three more to live.” 

“ How can I die!” she shrieked in anguish. 
“How can I die, so young. Why should I die? 
I am not ill! I am in health! Oh! God! I 
cannot die! Save me! Will no onecome! Will 
no one tell Jacopo?” Then with a sudden move- 
ment of her hands pressing back the long dis- 
ordered tresses on either side of her forehead, as 
if she were striving to concentrate her thoughts 
on a new idea, she with two or three staggering 
steps reached Pippo’s side, as he stood moodily 
frowning, with his arms folded under his cloak ; 
and still holding her head between her hands, 
and leaning her forehead against his shoulder, 
said in a hoarse whisper, intended to be coaxing, 
* Now look! noble sir! see how much better it 
will be to save my life! Nobody shall ever 
know that Iam alive! I will go away ! go where- 
ever you will; . . . . now, now, while it is dark. 
No one will ever know it; let us go away! 
Jacopo Salviati will reward you nobly!” she 
added, with the inconsistency of a reeling brain ; 
“Jacopo is generous, so generous! he will give 
you anything you can ask, if you save my life.” 
And her voice grew hoarser and her words broken 
by laboured panting, as she urged her desperate 
pleading. 

But Pippo shook his head gravely and slowly ; 
and only said, “ Lady, three minutes out of the 
five are gone. You have only two to live.” 

“But....but....inm anycase....if I 
am to die’—and the words were panted forth 
brokenly, while the sweat-drops gathered on her 
brow— There must be a reprieve! There is a 

a reason why it cannot be that I 

not death 

now!...I1...the truth... .” and the poor 

creature turned her face away, and stooping hid 

it in her shaking hands; I... . have another 

life besides my own within me! It is the truth! 

Jacopo knows it is the truth! Therefore, you 

see... . I cannot ~ to-night .... not put 

my baby ‘to death . . You see there must be 
a reprieve !” 

“One minute only remains of the time allowed 
youto make your peace with God. Kneel to the 
Holy Virgin, and say at least a Paternoster for a 
passing prayer. Kneel!” 

“Qh! God! to die! to die! I have done no 
wrong .... I never sought .... I can’t 
pray 7 

But she knelt, as she had been bidden, there 
in the midst of the floor, holding up both clasped 
hands rather in the attitude, as it seemed, of 
prayer to her executioner than to Heaven. Pippo 
secretly made a sign to one of the other men; 
who, replying by an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the head, noiselessly stepped behind her ; 
and drawing from its sheath at his girdle a little 
triangularly shaped dagger, and liberating his 
right arm from the folds of his cloak, stood ready 
to strike swiftly and surely. 
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The eye and entire attention of poor Caterina 
were directed to Pippo, who stood in front of 
her, and who alone had spoken during the ter- 
rible scene, with the exception of that one out- 
burst of clannish defiance from one of the as- 
sassins, when the victim had threatened him with 
Salviati’s vengeance. If in the mortal agony of 
her terror Caterina could be said to think at all, 
she thought that it was from Pippo that her 
death-blow would come. But she probably did 
not yet realise the fact that the last seconds of 
her life were quickly ebbing. Her vague im- 
pression probably was, that at the end of the 
minutes of whose lapse she had been so repeat- 
edly warned, she should be definitively con- 
demned ; that her fate would then become certain. 
She strove, however, to fashion at least her 
lips to prayer, What she would fain have 
prayed for was what in very truth and reality 
she earnestly desired, the present and immediate 
saving of her life. And it was to Pippo accord- 
ingly that her real prayer was addressed, as she 
knelt before him with her clasped hands up- 
raised. But her lips recurred mechanically to 
the familiar formula, as to a conjuring spell con- 
nected in her poor dark mind with the idea of 
prayer. “Ave Maria, gratid plena! Dominus 
tecum!” she said; and as the last syllable 
escaped her lips, at a movement of Pippo’s 
finger the dagger from behind was struck home 
unerringly. The hand which held it, did its 
work well and skilfully. ‘Ihe steel entered the 
upstretched throat immediately above the collar- 
bone, and went straight to the heart. —' 

It was not only because the granted time was 
up that Pippo gave the fatal sign at the moment 
he did. He belonged to a class of men, among 
whom religious faith, such as Rome inculcates, 
is apt to linger long after it has left other por- 
tions of the community. And it really was satis- 
factory to his conscience to think that he had so 
managed that his victim had the advantage of 
dying with holy words upon her lips. 

“The stroke was well and workmanly struck, 
Nanni,” he said ; “ there was no need of a second. 
Poveretta! how pretty she looked! Per Bacco! 
T don’t marvel at the duke’s taste! But the worst 
has to be done yet; and there is no time to be 
lost. Nanni and Carlo, see you to the body of 
the girl who was struck down inthe entry, while 
Moro and I finish the job here.” 

The two men first addressed went out, and 
taking up the body of poor Nina, wrapped it in a 
cloak, and then cautiously opened the house 
door, and listened to hear if there was any move- 
ment in the street. All was perfectly still and 
dark, as if not a human being was alive in the 
city. And the two men, having assured them- 
selves that all was still, took up the body, and 
bearing it between them a few paces down the 
street towards the church of Sant’ Ambrogio, 
threw it into a well which still exists at that 
spot. 





Then returning to the house, they continued 
to watch at the door, while the man whom Pippo 
had addressed as Nanni called to the two who 
had remained in the inner room : 

“Ts not your business done yet? It is time | 
we were off ! The street is as quiet as death, 
Come !” 

“ Bear a hand here, Nanni,” returned Pippo. 
* You and Carlo carry the body—poor little 
thing! it is not heavy—to the same grave as the 
other. We are ready. Moro and I will close 
the door ; and then to saddle!” 

So the body of Caterina, wrapped as the other 
had been ina cloak, was carried out and thrown 
into the well; and the four men hurried off to seek 
their horses at the inn behind the Palazzo Vecchio. 
And it was afterwards sworn by the ostler who 
had had charge of the horses, in the course of 
the police investigations to which these events 
gave rise, that one of the men carried a sack be- 
neath his cloak, which he never quitted for a 
moment, but mounted with it-in his hand, and 
placed it before him at his saddle-bow. 

Once beyond the city gate, the men rode fast 
up the hill to the Villa Salviati. There at a 
small door in the garden-wall opening upon the 
little cypress grove, stood a woman in the deen 
shade, evidently anxiously waiting, despite the 
sharp cold. It was the Lady Veronica herself. 
The four men drew rein as they rode up to the 
little postern, and Pippo dismounted. The others 
took off their hats, but remained seated in their || 
saddles. 

* Speak!’ said the dychess, in a short hoarse 
whisper. 

“The orders of your ladyship have been punc- 
tually executed,” returned Pippo. 

“It is well! Give!” and she held out both 
hands towards the man. 

“ But, my lady !”” stammered Pippo, producing | 
the sack from beneath his cloak, “shall I . . .?” 

“Give! Quick!” returned the lady, pas- 
sionately. She received in both hands the sack 
from the apparently unwilling hand of the trooper. 

* Now, ride for your lives! Be beyond the 
Tuscan limits before the dawn. Away!” 

The Lady Veronica ascended with firm steps 
to her chamber, greedily clutching the burden in 
the sack. 
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